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As the mind’s eye wanders over the scene 


of past efforts at elucidation of this laby- 


rinthine theme, one can not but sense its 
magnitude and intricacy; nor fail to feel a 
certain diffidence at essaying a brief analy 
sis of it. Would that fair Ariadne might 
slip us thread by which to guide us through 
the maze! 

Definition is important; it will not sim 
plify or reduce the problem, but we may 
thus avoid delusions about its complexity. 
Edueation is the conscious and unconscious 
beings, resulting 


modification of human 


from their interaction with environment. 
History shows that conscious edueation in- 


While 


sciously controlled education comes forward 


creases as society matures. eon- 
conspicuously in connection with the pres- 
ent topic, one must not forget that it is 
supplemented and conditioned by blind, 
unconscious developments of ages past. 
Culture implies community. It is the 
totality of characteristic traits pertaining 
to a group whose members are able to com- 
municate with each other. One can no more 
speak of a community of men who do not 
communicate with each other in some way 
than of a community of sticks and stones. 
Community is variable; it begins in a small 
way; it grows to great proportions. It is 
limited by natural barriers, till men bridge 


them by wit and brawn. Once natural 


*A paper delivered before the Educational Sec- 
tion of the Eighth American Scientifie Congress, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1940. 
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artificial re 
That 
the 


hindranees are overcome, 
straints may be imposed to limit it. 
totality of traits which constitutes 
culture-community ranges from the most 
limited, vague experiences, imperfectly con- 
summated and understood, to a pattern of 
infinite variety, richness, depth and clarity. 

National culture betokens originally com 
munity of blood—a community into which 
one is born (natus, natio) and which one 
shares by virtue of blood kinship. Science 
has not laid bare the time and place of such 
blood Letters 


poetry 


precede 


Poetie 


first community. 


science ; precedes prose. 


fancy tells of the community of blood aris- 
ing from union of male and female prin- 


ciples. Lueretius: portrays man _ and 


woman, yoked in wedlock; the softening of 
their rough natures, in the community of 
the fireside, under the influence of coaxing 
offspring; the extension of community by 


leagues of friendship with neighboring 


families to guard against inflicting, and 
suffering, harm. He fancies that, although 
not be complete, “‘ a 


econeord could 


creat and goodly part observed with piety 
their covenants, or else mankind would even 
then have been cut off entirely. iio 
Thus far More 


takes up where legendary lore breaks off 


poetry. exact science 
and tells of struggles between clans, tribes, 
phylae, and of their eventual union to form, 
respectively, historic Scotland, Rome, the 


Each 
Book V. 


Athenian city-state. claimed and 


2**De Rerum Natura,’’ 
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zealously vuarded eolmmon traits which not to use the SOnLS and danees of Pres 
united them, differentiated them from citizens. Asked, by Theban invaders, 


blood; a 


ali embrol- 


strangers: the tie of common 


CUSTOMS ; 


toneue;s a 
dered 


which, they 


pattern of 


tradition; common Gods: a place 


were wont to say, from olden 


times had been their home. These were the 
central elements of their culture which they 
impressed on the hearts of their children 


When 


eenerations lenethened into centuries, and 


and adjured them to hold inviolate. 


parts of the common culture had been writ- 


ten down, literary instruction became a 


conspicuous feature of formal education. 
In a though not all learned to 
read, the the Athenian, Chi- 


nese, the Hebrew and others of antiquity 


real 


SCITIS@, 


Roman, the 
became the peoples of books, which coustl- 
tuted the law of their minds and the path- 
their feet. Cicero speaks of the 


the 


way for 


Tables as former of Roman 


Alkibiades 


because there Is no COpy of Ilomer in his 


Twelve 


youth. beats a schoolmaster 


school.4 Xenophon makes an old man say 
that he 
still repeat the entire ‘Thad’? and ‘‘Odys- 


’ 


learned ILlomer by heart and ean 


sey. 

When a community grew in numbers and 
strength, it made conquest of others and 
frequently brought them into its territory, 


but commonly set up barriers against union 


of blood and eulture of the community 
with those of the strancers. The future 
Athenian citizen must be the ehild = of 


Ilalf-breeds and 
Athenian boys could not use the same gym- 


When a 


master’s language, sings his songs, plays 


two Athenian parents. 


nasium. slave understands a 


his games, dances the dances that are an 
honor to his gods, he participates, in some 
degree, in the culture of the master-com- 
munity. The Spartiates understood this 
well. Hlelots and Perioeci were enjoined 
‘De Legibus, ’ 9. 
‘*Lives,’? ed. by A. H. 


4 Plutarch’s Clough, Vol. 


be ae 


: ‘“*Symposi im, 


” III, p. 5. 


sing the songs of Aleman and Terpand 


they are said to have refused, saying ‘‘ 
the masters do not like it.’’® 

Gradually, however, slave and fr 
mineled their blood and their culture in the 
ancient world, as they do in the moder 
The straneer becomes familiar within th 
gates; he lights his torch at the lamp ot 
the master’s culture and marches amid the 
innumerable throne of its devotees, addine 
somethine of his own. Iloraece, a freed 
man’s son, as tribune leads a Roman leeion 
and with poetic tongue praises benevolent 
**Fortuna’’ who has raised ‘fa mortal wielht | 


from low estate.’’? Epietetus, weak and 
lame of body, slave of an officer of the ina 
perial guard, shares the cultural commun 


ity of Rome and teaches a philosophy ot! 


freedom and spiritual strength—for ‘man 
is not the master of man,’’ but fear is. And 
so is pleasure; so 1s pain.* 

Athens, though divided within § hersel!, 
succeeded in unifying the Attic land 
Sparta, likewise divided within, ruled 


Lacedaemon. Beyond such limits, integra 


tion did not go in Hellas. Despite a sens 
of common ancestry, language, religion and 
ereat festivals, under the benign influence 
of whose sacred truce they came togethe: 
from time to time, divisive economie rival 
ries split them,® and ultimately sealed the 
doom, even of Athens, the richest and most 
powerful, thus fulfilling the dire prophecy 
credited to Solon: 


ae 


never by doom o! 
Zeus or will of the blessed gods shall our 
city be destroyed . but by the citizens 


themselves devoting themselves _ to 


wealth. ' 
Neither in practice nor in the theory of 
her greatest philosophers, was Athens able 


6 Plutarch’s ‘‘ Lives,’’ 121. 

7 “*Qdes,’? I, p. 35. 

8 “* Discourses,’’ pp. 67 fF. 

9A, ‘*‘The Foundation of the 


People, 7 pp: 309, 311. 


i, i 


Greek 


Jardé, 
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to envision what the unity of all Greeks 
would mean and lay the intellectual and 
material groundwork for the attainment of 
it. Plato and Aristotle sought, indeed, a 
more perfect integrity, based on a rational 
plan; but it was the integrity of the small 
cits for which they labored. Reason, in the 
mouth of a great poet, might argue that 
‘‘can do what e’er is done by cOn- 
but Athens 


city-states seem, more often than wisely, t 


words 


: and other 


quering swords”’ 


) 
have put their trust in hoplites and horses. 
When these had failed to provide security, 
Mummius might honor Zeus and celebrate 
’. but 


empty phrases, a mockery of liberty and 


the ‘‘Unity of Greece’ these were 
independence which Greek cities individ 
ually loved, but were not wise enough to 
ean collectively. 

The colloquy of Oppian’s peasant and 
fisherman is a salty commentary on the 


‘* How 


asks the country- 


ways of fish and the ways of men. 
do fish live in the sea?’’ 
man. ‘*Just as men do on the land,’’ replies 
the fisherman, ‘‘the larger ones devouring 
The 


founded on similar principles, ultimately 


the smaller.’’ Roman eommunity, 
extended the sway of its armies, its law and 
language over weaker ones, but could only 


imperfectly assimilate them. Corruption 


entered amongst those of high and low 
estate. ‘‘Everything is bought,’’ says 
Synesius. Division and disintegration 
Within itself, rather than assaults from 
without, were the primary grounds of 


Rome’s dissolution.!° 


‘“The earthly hopes men set their hearts 
the 
‘“‘turned to ashes.’ 


upon,’’ in Graeco-Roman — world, 


’ Disillusionment came. 
From crumbling, particularist Rome and 
Athens, founded on ties of blood, language, 
customs, some turned away and fixed their 
hopes of security in a universal city of God. 
A world divided was to be unified in the 
name of one before whom every knee should 

10 F, Lot, ‘‘The End of the Ancient World and 
the Beginnings of the Middle Ages,’’ p. 85. 
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bow, whose universal creed transcended old 
divisive barriers, whether set by nature or 
decreed by man. This Logos knew neither 
rich nor poor; barbarian nor Greek; bond 
nor free. 

For a thousand vears this universalism 


Western 


Was, In 


spread and dominated Kurope 


Its success, however, many Ways, 


only apparent, superficial, partial. Beneath 
the surface of a universal ideology that had 
been imposed, but was not generally com 
prehended, or translated into the realities 
of daily life, the roots of indigenous eul 
The life that Roman 


imperial power had sought to erush did not 


tures lay undisturbed. 
die. The stirrings of this embryonic, native 
life may be glimpsed in various ways in the 
Middle Ages. In 


emerged 


time it waxed 


stroneer, 


into consciousness, and found 
voice. 

Preoccupation with the Classical Renais 
sance often obscures other aspects of the 
‘*New Life’’ of that age. 


assertion of self: re-discovery of the new 


Ke-discovery and 
objective world of seething life; growing 
consciousness by peoples of their selfhood, 
mark the life of that day and stimulate the 
quest for knowledge of sovereign peoples 
of the ancient world, whose pattern of life 
become a model for 


and thought was to 


modern peoples and government.  Ilow 
often in the work of those who gave literary 
expression to the aspirations and tendencies 
of modern European nations, from Machi 
avelli to Nietzsche, Treitsechke, Mussolini, do 
we see that one eve is on life before them, 
the other on the interpreters and directors 
of that behind them! 
hovers over Livy and Thueydides while he 
and the ‘‘ Art 
of War,’’ and weaves the pattern of modern 
the 


Machiavelli’s mind 
diseourses on ‘‘The Prinece’’ 


politieal science of sovereign state 


and idealism. 
the 
War is necessary as a national 
enervating; the 
thought 


Gone is the rule of reason 


Foree and fatalisin mingle in realism 
of his pages. 
Prince 


but 


tonie; peace is 


‘*Should have no care or for 
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war. A prince should encourage 
religion, so as to make his rule easier. He 
whether it be true; he may 


does not ask 


need to use a false one to guard the con- 
tinuance of his power. 


reflect the bur- 


particularism long 


Vernacular literatures 


geoning sentiment of 


before the 
and imposed universal culture 


conflict breaks between native 
-long before 
unity of a people, in any extensive or pro- 
found sense, becomes erystallized in strong 
political organization. It is a far ery from 
the tender feeling for one’s people and the 
“Language of the People,’’ 


Dante’s, to the ardent patriotism of Mazzini 


which is 


and the ebullient nationalism that Musso- 


lini feels ‘‘so desperately.’’ Dante is at 
once interpreter of the Middle Ages and 
voice of the life stirring in Italy. 
Incipit Vita Nova, he writes. But it is not 
only ‘‘New Life,’’ 
it is the New Life of Italian culture that 


wells up and seeks expression. Dante’s 


hew 


personally considered ; 


**Convito’’ aims at instruction of his people 

eommon folk, busy with family and pub- 
lic affairs, who may be distant from learned 
men and scholastic institutions and can not 
He understands 
all,’’ few 


live in quiet speculation. 
that, ‘‘though 
attain the enjoyment of knowledge; that 
the fettered 
who live forever famished for this food.’’!” 
One who would teach them must speak 
‘‘which by 


it is desired by 


oy innumerable are ones 


their language, not Latin, 


similitude one may term, of barley-meal and 
not of wheaten flour.’’!% 

In England, indigenous culture, develop- 
ing slowly from the crude days of Beowulf, 
becomes an object of concern to humanists 
of the sixteenth century. Ascham, Elyot, 
Muleaster, though educated in the ancient 
tongues according to prevailing pattern, 
write in their own vulgar idiom of eduea- 
Ch. XIV. 


11‘*The Prinee,’’ 


12**The Banquet,’’ translated by E. P. Sayer, p. 
10. 
13 Tbid., p. 21. 
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tion for Englishmen. There is frequently 
a note of particularism: one’s country, its 
people and their language; sometimes, an 
antagonism to foreign influences; here and 
there, a sense of destiny of English culture. 
A cultivation of learning in the vernacular 
will advance knowledge and improve the 
the ““T oxo 
philus,’’ Ascham writes of ‘. this En- 
[Archery], in the English 


national tongue as well. In 


matter 
tongue, for Englishmen, 
it is pleasant and profitable to a man, but 
‘* . . that men might handle it as a most 


elish 
’? not only because 


sure weapon in war.’’'* As for going to 
Italy to be educated, he advises against it. 
‘*Ttalie now, is not that Italie, that it was 
and therefore now, not so fitte 


Mul- 


recommends vernacular education. 


wont to be: 
a place, as some do counte it. oe 
caster 
As for his use of the vulgar idiom, he says: 
‘*T do write in my naturall English tounge, 
byeause though I make the learned my 
judges, which vnderstand Latin, yet |] 
meane good to the vnlearned, which vnder- 
stand but English.’"® ‘‘My meaning is 
principally to help mine owne countrie, 
whose language will helpe me, to be vnder- 
stood of them, whom I would perswade. 
717° =Again, ‘‘. . . 1s it not in dede a 
meruellous bondage, to becom seruants to 
one tung for learning sake... .?’’ Our 
tongue is the ‘‘ioyful title of our libertie 
and fredom’’; Latin reminds us of 
‘‘thraldom and bondage.’’ ‘‘I dowe Rome, 
but London better, I fauor Jtalie, but En- 
gland more, I honor the Latin, but I wor- 
ship the English.’’!§ 
The substratum of folk culture in German 
lands is reflected in the ‘‘Germania’’ of 
Tacitus who speaks of songs which warriors 


our 


14 J. A. G. Giles, ‘‘The Whole Works of Roger 
Ascham,’’ II, pp. 2, 4 f. 

15 ““Seholemaster,’’ edited by Edward Arber, pp. 
148 f. 

16  Positions,’’ edited by R. H. Quick, p. 2. 

17 [bid., p. 3. 

18 “¢Hlementarie,’’ edited by E. T. Campagnac, 


p. 269. 
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sang as they went into battle, wherein they 
praised the gods and heroic men. Slowly 
the Seldensagen of Siegfried, Ermanarich, 
Gunther, the folk poetry of the wandering 
nations, and erystallized in the 
‘“‘Nibelungenlied’’ of the thirteenth 
tury, distinguished by such poets as Hein- 
Veldeke, Aue, 


Eschenbach, von 


crew 


cen- 


von Hartmann von 
Wolfram Gottfried 
Strassburg, Walter von der Vogelweide. It 


von 


is pertinent to recall the sharp note of criti- 
cism of tendencies in the universal culture. 
voiced by Walter von der Vogelweide: 

St. Peter’s chair is filled to-day as well 

As when ’twas fouled by Gerbert’s sorcery . 
It is like the voice that one finds in En 
Walter Mapes; in 


a voice that inereased 


vland in France, in 
Raimon de Cornet 
in volume during the next two centuries, 
betokening and promoting the growth of 
reformist, then separatist, sentiment and 
ultimately the of national 
ce. arches and others of varied separatist 


emergence 
stamp. These churches would be the bear- 
ers of religion to the people in their ver- 
nacular and would stress its learning, so 
that communicants might read the Bible 
and other edifying literature for them 
selves; and, where associated closely with 
vovernment, would join the secular power 
in striving to develop, through schooling, : 
hybrid loyalty to local King and universal 
God. Protestant 
would be the central agencies fostering par- 
sentiment. It 


schools and churches 


ticularist national is not 
without significance that Russia, untouched 
by divisive religious tendencies that marked 
Western Europe, lagged in the development 
of mass education and national sentiment: 
as did Italy, Spain, Brazil, in contrast to 
Germany, France, England and the United 
States. 

Despite sentiments and proposals of early 
embryonie nationalists, centuries would 
elapse before Italians, Germans, Enelish- 


men generally, would be able to read their 
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mother tongue. There were, to be sure, cer- 
tain vernacular schools in cities of the late 
Middle Ages; and the vernacular Bible, in 
whole or in part, was used in a limited way 
under Catholic auspices, as Thomas More 
says, and as the activities of the Brethren 
of the Common Life testify. But illiteracy 
was prevalent. Thompson, speaking of 
literacy in Western Europe to about the 
fourteenth century, says ‘ illiteracy of 
the common people is not open to ques- 
tion.’’'? Thomas More declared, at a time 
when sentiment for religion in the vernacu 
lar had waxed stronger, that if the people’s 
souls must be saved by reading the Bible in 
English, they must ‘‘needs perish,’’ since 
eee 


tenths could never read 


whole, far more than four 


Enelish vet, and 
many are now too old to begin to go to 
school. he 

In the interval between the sixteenth cen 
tury and the twentieth, Europe has become 
more and more sharply divided by national 
political barriers. Behind 
however, coordination and unification have 


each frontier, 
taken place on a scale previously unknown. 
As leading states awoke to a consciousness 
of their destiny and to a realization of the 
potentialities of universal literacy in effect- 
ing a sway over men’s minds, training in 
state schools (or those submissive to the sov- 
ereign will) became the foremost agency of 
such transformation. 

Luther urged secular authorities to com- 
mand their subjects to keep their children 
at school, and placed educational responsi- 
bility on the same plane as that of military 
The Code”’ 
(1794), marking an state 
dominion that 
‘fall schools and universities are state insti- 
the 


service. Prussian ‘‘General 


advance in 
provided 


over edueation, 


tutions charged with instruetion of 


19 J, W. Thompson, ‘‘The Literacy of the Laity 
in the Middle Ages,’’ p. V. 
20 F, A. Gasquet, ‘‘ The Eve of the Reformation, ’’ 


p. 249. 
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youth in useful information. Such institu- 
tions may be founded only with the knowl- 
of the State.’?’? Though 


universal schooling achieved great perfee- 


edve and consent 


tion in Germany of the nineteenth century, 
after the World War more complete Gleich- 
schaltung became reality through the erea- 
tion of the Grundschule through whieh all 
must pass. 

La Chalotais, spokesman. of the secular, 


de- 


manded education dependent on the state 


national spirit growing in’ France, 


alone, for every nation has an in- 


alienable and impresecriptible right to in- 
struct its members and ehildren 
ought to be ‘ 


of the State.’’ 


educated by the members 
Condoreet, partisan of the 
Revolution, produced for the National <As- 
sembly a ‘* Report on the General Organiza- 
Public Instruction’? (1792), ex- 
belief national 
should offer all individuals the 


tion of 
pressing his that ‘‘any 
education’? 
Ineans to provide for their needs, assure 
their welfare, know their rights, understand 
and fulfill their duties.22 But such liberal 
aspirations of the eighteenth century were 


Not till 


1833 was a system of elementary schools 


disappointed, Reaction eame. 


established, and this suffered because of 


mid-century reaction. In 1881-1882, ecom- 


pulsory elementary edueation became a 
reality, but not till the post-war period did 
avitation for common edueation of rieh and 
poor alike materialize in the Ecole Unique. 

The American Revolution stimulated the 
erowth of national sentiment. This was re- 
flected in numerous plans for a national 
system of education, which, as Rush said, 
transform men 


should into ‘‘republican 


machines,’’? having a ‘‘supreme regard to 
their country.’’*’ A national system failed 
to materialize, but state common-school sys- 


21 F. de la Fontainerie, ‘f French Liberalism and 
Edueation in the Eighteenth Century,’’ p. 37. 
22 Ibid., p. 323. 
B. Rush, ‘‘ Essays, Literary, Moral and Philo- 


137. 


sophieal,’’ pp. 
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tems became a reality in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Here, as in national states abroad, 
the tendency to centralism and coordination 
is on the increase. Some would close pri- 
vate schools, so as to effect a more perfect 
minds on a 


integration of pattern of 


patriotic nationalism. The growing concen- 
tration of wealth favors this trend. 

In Italy, where national unity has been 
lone delayed, elementary education was 
provided in Sardinia by the Casati Law ot 
1859; and this was extended later to the 
Kingdom of Italy. <At the the 
World War, however, a large part of the 


close of 


Italian masses were still ‘‘fettered,’’ illiter 
acy in central and southern areas running 
as high as 59 to 70 per cent.** 

Eneland, under the influence of reform 
movements, first made grants for edueation 
in 1833, but distributed the funds through 
philanthropic societies. Not till 1870 did 
Parliament undertake to create a national 
system. 

Education to-day is conspicuously marked 
by national state control. All national state 
systems have much in common; but in eer- 
tain traits they differ. Two widely diver- 
vent philosophies of education appear, each 
harmonious with a fundamental political 
These 
philosophies are frequently expressed in 
absolute terms, a fact which tends both to 
obscure their relativity and the processes 
of their growth and to exaggerate their sig- 


principle of which it is a correlate. 


nificance and fixity unduly. 

The first of these philosophies is authori- 
tarian. Though not of recent origin, it 
reached a degree of perfection of formula- 
tion and fulfillment in Germany. Hegel 
said, ‘‘The State is God on Earth.’’ Such 
a state, by definition, can not be less than 
perfect. Imperfect man must submit him- 
self to the will of such perfection, whose 
instrument he is. Treitschke explained that 


’ 


Kandel, ‘‘Comparative Education,’’ p. 


2 ape 
156. 
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. state is not the totality of the people, 

the people is not altogether amalga- 
ated with it: but the state protects and 
embraces the life of the people, regulating 
If, in this 


remnant ol 


+ externally, in all directions. ’’ 
tatement, one can discern a 
er freedom, still existent, theoretically at 
ist, in the nineteenth century, that rem- 
ant is reduced to the vanishing point by 
totalitarianism of the twentieth, whether in 
a state such as Hegel coneeived, or in one 
ike it, but upside down. Such states must 
have one system of education; pluralism of 
‘fort they ean not abide. 

The second conception is highly revolu- 
tionary in character; it deviates sharply 
from, and negates, the first. It is natural- 
Iluman 
odifies and perfects the instrument of 
Mere 


without sacrilege and constitute another in 


istic, not divine. reason creates, 


rovernment. men may destroy if 


its place. Briefly, it rests on the will of 
men who agree to act collectively to form a 
common law for their security. The stream 

legislative power is continuous, is not 
exhausted by exercise. Education, to serve 
such a society, must be continuously, pre- 
eminently concerned with perfecting man’s 
rational capacities on which the conduct of 
This 


nly under conditions of freedom. 


ean be done 
““Tnde- 


must be secure. 


covernment depends. 
pendence of instruetion’’ 
There is, said Condoreet, ‘‘. no need of 
creating, for purpose of inspection, any spe- 
‘al organization in which the spirit of 
domination might be feared.’’?> This inde- 
pendence of instruction ‘‘. .. 1s, in a man- 
ner, a part of the rights of the human 
race.’’ ‘Besides, any power which would 
forbid the teaching of an opinion contrary 
to that which has served as a basis for the 
established laws would attack directly the 
the 


aim, of every social institution ; the perfect- 


freedom of thought, would frustrate 


ing of the laws, which is the necessary con- 


‘*Report on Publie Instruetion,’’ in F. de la 
368, 


h) 


mtainerie, op. ett., p. 
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sequence of the combat of opinions and the 


progress of knowledge.’’*® This philoso- 


pher’s paradise has been violated fre 
quently, even in the name of defending 
free institutions. Authoritarian govern- 
ment regards it, of course, as a vain dream 
Dangers to educational freedom are of two 
tvpes: first, a state may enter on a program 
of restricting freedom of education in its 
schools ; second, a state may decide to create 
a monopoly of edueation in its own hands 
When the two coalesce, all the essentials of 


Mill saw the 


danger of state encroachment upon the in 


totalitarianism are at hand. 
dispensable freedom of man’s mind, as the 


nineteenth century advanced, and under- 
took to show that education of a free people 
can not safely be lodged completely in state 
schools. 

It is obvious that national culture and 
national state are not necessarily the same. 
A common stock, language, literature, es 
tablished traditions, heroie past, a way of 
thinking, a way of feeling, long-used hab 
itat and other elements pertaining to a 
common life, may be the lot of a more or 
less numerous national culture group, vet 
it may not form a‘ sovereign government 
The essence of the national state lies in the 
conception of sovereign will; if its will be 
broken, or set aside, by another, the na 
tional state ceases to be. An apparatus ol 
control may remain, but will and direction 
reside elsewhere, and there is sovereignty. 


Many 


formed sovereign states, perhaps may never 


national culture groups have not 
do so; others have been sovereign, vet are 


no longer so. American Indians form no 


sovereign State; neither do Poles; nor do 
Ukrainians. Their national wills, weak or 
strong as may be, are not sovereign, but 
subject, wholly or in part, to some other 
rule. 

The notion of free national cultures, de 
veloping into free independent sovereign 
states, that made strong appeal! to eight 


6 Tbid., p. ates 
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eenth- and nineteenth-century theorists and 
But 
and 


nationalists, works to a certain point. 


when many nations grow in extent 
power, when lines of economic (or other) 
interests of one sovereign cross those of 


another, wills clash and force determines 
the matter, temporarily it may be, by de- 
stroying the sovereignty of one or the other. 
Reason and generosity of will, on the part 
of each sovereign state, might solve the diffi- 
culty in the interest of both; but the use 
of force promises advantage to the stronger 
and threatens disadvantage to the weaker; 
and the sovereign state risks all for the pre- 
ponderant advantage to itself, to its na- 
tionals. If a national state wins consis- 
tently, it creates empire; if it loses, it be- 
longs to the empire of others. 


Meanwhile, 
funetion of 


It has 
state. 


of education ? 
the 
As such, is it not a leaven working within 


What 
become a national 
the state’s domain to eultivate that reason 
heel the 
will and triumph over force? 


which will bring to headstrong 
sovereien 
The school is creature, not creator, in the 
functions to fulfill the 


Its teachers may be directed 


national state. It 
state’s design. 
to cultivate the seed of reason which, Locke 
believed, is in us; for this they need free- 
the 


easier task of stimulating emotion, of whose 


dom. ‘Teachers may be directed to 
roots in all of us there can be no doubt; 
to cultivate prejudiced belief rather than 
open-minded skepticism ; develop obedience 
to commands, rather than to what reason 
direets; foster distrust of, and contempt 
and hatred for, the culture of other nations, 
and a high opinion of their own. These 


traits may be introduced by autoeratie 
voice into totalitarian national schools, and 
by unenlightened, misguided or selfish in- 
terests into schools created to guarantee the 
rule of reason and the security of free 
eovernment. The worst of these features 
weigh heavily in the balance to-day; in 
varying degree, they are characteristic of 
and auto- 


national democratic 


systems, 
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cratic; they are subservient and_ servi 
able to the selfish sovereign will. 

The clash of sovereign wills means wa 
Intensive nationalistic training is psyec!] 
logical preparedness for that eventualit: 
Thomas Alexander reported the effect 
intensive and continuous nationalistic i: 
doetrination in Germany prior to the Wor 
War. 
perfected in many quarters of Europe. | 
the United States, one can not fail to o! 
the 
swearing of allegiance, and other ritualist 


Since then, techniques have be 


serve extent to which flag salutes 
features have been carried in the past two 
decades in the schools; and the more e 
treme nationalistic features of adult li! 
the 


Orient, too, has now caught fire with n 


represented by shirt parades. The 
tionalistie sentiment and uses edueation + 
fan the flame. 

But if the character of education is de 
based during the years when psychologica! 


coordination, or integration, is going o 


this is as nothing by contrast with the eu! 
tural deficit of actual war and_ post-wa 
years. How poverty-stricken was educ 

tion after the World War. If one of ¢! 

richest countries has seen its schools closed 
in great numbers following a depression 
let us not forget that these 
locations are inevitable in a world that sub 


economie dis 


jects its economy at brief intervals to t! 
storm and stress of wholesale destruction 
The and 
stand to take in the present war are incal- 
culable. Already the scientifie life of Spain 
and Poland is annihilated or in exile. The 
tragedy for culture visits all, however ; ev: 


losses, material immaterial, \ 


those whose frontiers are intact, whose gov- 
ernments still rule. The University of Lon 
don takes to flight ; Paris was reported early 
in the war to have 5,000 students of her 
previous 20,000; a half or more of Ger- 
many’s universities are closed. In_ the 
United States, even, the tensions of a world 
at war are already felt in intellectual lite 
The pall of propaganda lies like a fog over 
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st of the earth’s surface ; the disruption 


free communieation, such as we knew in 
r days, Inereases the area of darkness 
‘minds and diminishes that small area 
hight 


civilization 


ntelleetual which represents the 


real man has gained 
h his painful evolution. 
In the hight of the destructiveness of na 


listie conthets, whieh, in the ease of 


ereatest nations, become struggles | 
n empires and threaten all civilization, 

is not surprising that doubt regarding 

of 


reignty has been increasing. 


national 
Theories, 


ns and proposals for some sort of world 


doetrine complete free 


have appeared. Indeed, there have 

numerous efforts to find a basis for 
ty of action, since modern man became 
are of the destructiveness and wasteful- 
The Due 


Sully proposed certain groups of states 


ss of conflict between states. 
d provided for a general assembly for 
The Abbé de St. Pierre’s Projet d 
pour rendre la paix perpétuelle pro 

d to fix boundaries permanently and to 
ate a congress for arbitration. Kant’s 
(1795) also reflects 


eighteenth century. 


m Bwige n Frieden 
is aspiration in the 
of 


arked by the work of Grotius, Puffendorf, 


development international law, 


{tel and others; the establishment of the 
rt 
t of the First Congress, 1898; the found- 
the of 


of arbitration at the Hague, growing 


League Nations, all point 


ignificantly to a modicum of understand- 
ng that reason must triumph over force, 


at collective action must counteract and 
the 
vereign nationalism, if man is to enjoy 
he to 


harmless tendencies of free 


which has labored 


r 
auc. 


Since the World War, 


consequential 


~ 
+ 


forts towards world organization and a 


tional solution of problems rather than 
ree fall into three eategories, not mu- 
: the first, the league prin- 


illy exelusive 
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ciple, providing existing governments rep- 
resentation ; second, the international prin- 


ciple of federated workers’ republies, uni- 


fied under the aegis of a monistie political 
i 


philosophy ; third, a superstate principle by 
which a world government would be demo 


eratically created, in which peoples would 


be represented, rather than existing na 
tional state governments. Two of the 


have been in Operation, more or less; t! 
All aim at a unified and 


oby iously, peoples 


third is theory. 
interdependent world; 


know the 


and their governments generally 


folly 


of a divisive loealism that reaches its 
consummation in wars between nations and 


empires. Each project leaves the local na 


tional culture relatively free but limits the 
political sovereignty of states that partici 
pate. The second has provided a larger 
degree of cultural liberty to national mi 
norities within its boundaries than had been 
their lot before the Revolution; in certain 
respects greater than that enjoyed by na 
of 


ical life 


tional minorities in other parts the 


world; but it has regimented polit 
Can man be part 
third 


to a preseribed pattern. 


free and part slave? The first and 


principles would leave the culture of na- 
tional minorities within existent states, and 
the political systems of such states so far as 
they concern purely domestic matters, 
entirely free. 

fo] 
lowed at Versailles, great skepticism has 
prevailed as to its validity. J. L. 
the Super-State’ 
to the inadequacy of a 


‘What 
ernment, not arbitration; and this requires 


Although the league principle was 
Stocks, 
in ‘‘Patriotism and 
(1920), pointed 
league and said: is wanted is eov 
a federation rather than a league, an organ 
ization Of which the normal and essential 
peoples, 


ot 


federal union has been more fully devel- 


feature is the representation of 


not governments.’’ Similarly, the idea 


oped in Clarence Streit’s ‘‘Union Now,’’ 


according to which a democratie super- 
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covernment would be created within whose 
domain local national governments would 
handle their own domestic affairs. 

What would become of national culture? 


What 


nationalistic 


It would be untouched. would. be- 


come of extreme education? 


In the security of union, the major reasons 


for its cultivation would be eliminated. 


The extremes of nationalistic feeling, arro- 
vance and contempt for neighbors, and 
puffy pride in our own alleged superiority, 
through conscious cultiva- 


hundred and_ fifty 


increased 
the 


years, as the conflict between nations over 


have 


tion during past 


their ‘interests’? became more intense, de- 
sire for victory more ardent and fear of 
failure in the quest for wealth and power 
more intolerable. 

The the 
potheses of union into reality depends in 


translation of foregoing hy- 


the last analysis on the eapacity of men 
to use their reason to anticipate disaster 
to weigh the costs of 


and circumvent it; 
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men failed to do in the aneient world that 


the old order and those of the new. 


was shipwrecked on the rock of divisive 
localism; we may, or may not, sueceed to- 
day. Education, where it is relatively free, 
may go far in discovering the way, if its 
leaders be guided by intelligence, inspired 
by humanity and filled with that courage 
which has always marked awakeners. 
Plans for union under a larger, more in- 
clusive government stir resentment and dis 
may in minds that have been long aceus- 
tomed to an ancient mould, within whose 
limits they hold is all reality. Plato tells us 
of those who, living bound within a eave, 
with eves turned to the wall, cling to a be- 
lief in the reality of shadows which they see 
reflected The first 
emancipation the 
unreality is to turn around. 


there. step towards 


from shadow-world of 
Plato’s eavern 
is our own; to turn and face the lght is 
painful; the ascent from the cavern, rough 


and steep. 


THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT LOOKS AT THE 
COLLEGE LIBRARY’ 


By W. J. McCONNELL 


PRESIDENT OF NORTH TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, DENTON, TEXAS 


Tue college or university can be no 
vreater than its library, and a library ean 
You, 
therefore, occupy a key position in any 
the 


educational 


be no greater than its librarian. 


evaluation of numerous faetors by 


which an institution may be 
appraised. 

President Garfield’s characterization of 
Mark Hopkins and his pupil on a log as a 
university was a figure of speech in the form 
of an exaggeration for the sake of emphasis. 
It was a tribute well-deserved by a great 
teacher, but an assertion obviously not in- 

1 An address to the College and Reference Section 
of the Texas Library Association, Fort Worth, May 
2, 1940. 


The itinerant 
Greek philosopher, Socrates, was to his 


tended to be taken literally. 


pupils assembled here and there in Athens 
a fountain of knowledge where men could 
drink and where personalities could be 
made to develop, but only in a most limited 
sense can those who would characterize him 
and his friends as a university be justified ; 
for no institution can be a college or a uni- 
versity without a library. 

Educational institutions are all too com- 
monly thought of to-day as places where 
men and women are taught, rather than as 
This 
fact may account, in part at least, for the 
further fact that your high ealling as lh- 


places where men and women learn. 
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brarians has not received at the hands of 
school administrators the consideration it 
leserves. 

The Library of Congress at Washington, 
the Library of the British Museum in Lon- 
lon and Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris are 
not famed as centers of instruction, but as 
seats of learning they have no superiors. 

By these statements it is, of course, not 
ineant to minimize the importance of in 
Rather, 


is meant to focus attention upon the im- 


struction in a college or university. 
portance of the library and of the librarian 
Libraries such as the three that have been 
mentioned may be thought of as collections 
of books representing a cross section of the 
The 
library with which vou are connected may 


accumulated knowledge of the ages. 


be thought of as a collection that is re- 
stricted either as to fields or as to periods 
of time. Whatever be the nature of the 
library, the chief responsibility for the 
‘hoice and consequent balance of materials 
and for the details of administration by 
which it is made to function rests, or should 
rest, upon the librarian. This being true, 
or in so far as it may be true, much of the 
value of the library depends upon the versa- 
tility of the hbrarian and upon the freedom 
with which he is expected to discharge his 
the institution. (The 
is without sex connotation. ) 


responsibilities to 
pronoun ‘‘he’’ 

No place on the general staff of the col- 
lege or university demands greater or more 
the li- 
No place involves a more continu- 
He should 
be as great a scholar and as great a writer 
as the head of any department. His rank 
and salary should be on a par with those of 
If he is to con- 


vert into harmony the discordant notes with 


varied ability than does that of 
brarian. 
ous drain upon one’s energies. 


the heads of departments. 


which he is daily confronted, it is necessary 
that he have as his possession the wisdom 
of Solomon, the patience of Job and the 
sweetness of a turtle dove. It is required 
that he be a scholar, a business manager, a 
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counselor, a strategist and a diplomat. No 
measure of efficiency during the day can 
earn for him a night’s repose. Alexander 
Graham Bell may by others be proclaimed 
a friend of man, but he receives no praise 
from the librarian who must stay awake at 
night to answer, over the contrivance Bell 
invented, questions which the faculty and 
students failed to think up during the day 

Kor the library to function properly, it 
must receive a significant share of the finan 
cial support available for the institution 
Kor the determination of what that share 
should be, there is no valid eriterion. Ac 
agencies have en 


cordingly, accrediting 


minimum annual ex 
the 


students in the institution, but compliance 


deavored to set up 


penditures based upon number of 


with such requirements either for the vear 
or over a period of many years affords no 


guarantee of adequate library support 
One institution seeking admission to the 
Southern Association of Colleges and See 


Schools submitted its 


to the Commission on 


ondary recently 


report Institutions 
of Higher Learning, showing an annual 
expenditure of $.389 per pupil for books and 
periodicals. Obviously no library with such 
a restricted budget can properly serve its 
institution. 

The 


the library necessarily bears some relation- 


distribution of funds budgeted to 
ship to the source of income, and the source 
of income can not be considered as a thing 
unrelated to the type of institution. Sums 
of money placed at the disposal of universi 
ties by foundations or boards are almost 
always for specifie purposes and are not 
subject to diversion by the president, the 
faculty or the librarian. Both endowments 
and legislative appropriations may be quite 
specific in respect to their particular use. 
Tuition charges may be nominal or non 
existent, or they may be adequate for most 
of the running expenses of the institution ; 
hence support can not be based on tuition. 


While no workable basis of expenditures 
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that would be applicable to all types of insti- 
tutions could be set up as touching these 
specific sources of income, a few generaliza- 
tions may be pertinent. 

Responsibility for requisitions of books 
for the teaching program should originate 
primarily with the departments of instrue- 
tion, subject to predetermined agreements 
based upon need and modifiable by the 
librarian to avoid duplication and inequali- 
Responsibility for the purchase of 
and for 
strengthening the resources of the library 


ties. 
materials of a general nature 
without specific reference to the institu- 
tion’s current teaching and research activi- 
ties should reside primarily with the l- 
The the 
budget usable for these purposes will vary 


brarian. exact proportion of 
with institutions and, from year to year, 
The 


librarian should be charged with the re- 


will vary within a given institution. 


sponsibility of informing the president or 
a designated official as to new movements, 
techniques or devices thought worthy of 
adoption, and some part of the total budget 
allocated to the library should be available 
for expenditures necessitated by such adop- 
tions. Microfilm equipment purchased by 
our library at Denton last year will illus- 
trate the point here emphasized. By means 
of this equipment books or parts of books, 
which could not be purchased, have been 
photographed on films and the films pro- 
jected on sereens for either individual or 
Materials of great value 
are in this way made available at nominal 


group reading. 
cost. 

If you, as librarians, would like to make 
your president supremely happy, set your 
thoughts in motion to the end that you and 
those who patronize the library may develop 
and exhibit a greater passion for reading 
than is now in evidence. Observe readers 
and see how bored they usually appear. 
Relatively too much time is spent by li- 
brarians in aecessioning, dusting and count- 


ing books. Some one, Dr. William Stanley 
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Hoole, I believe, has said in some of his 
writings that too much time is devoted to 
looking at the exterior, rather than at the 
Relatively too much time 
is spent by college and university students 


interior of books. 


in reading the assignments of professors 
and too little is spent in satisfying an urge 
to read which should have been kindled in 
them somewhere along the lines of their 
educational careers. I believe it to be a fact 
that very few college or university students 
leave the institution with a discriminating 
love for books. I] wish we had more students 
like one who called at my residence on the 
last after nature had _ re- 
minded her of the late dinner hour. Sitting 


in an obscure corner of the library, she had 


campus year, 


become so absorbed, so she related, as not 
the time arrived for the 
keeper of the building to lock the doors for 
the day (Saturday). The average college 
student reads assignments as the average 


to know when 


housewife peels potatoes in preparation for 
a meal, each to get the task done. 

You will probably contend that the fault 
lies with the teaching staff. I think that is 
largely true, but the librarian is one of the 
most important teachers on the staff, even 
though he may have no e¢lass assignments. 
The fact remains that students lack the urge 
to read, and it is my belief that you ean 
improve the situation. Some one has said 
that in doing this the librarian ‘‘lifts his 
work from the levels of artisanship to the 
heights of artistry.”’ 

Finally, let me emphasize the point that 
the library should be the coordinating cen- 
ter of the institution. It is a place of ema- 
nation, not simply one of impingement. It 
is a place from which ideas which eall for 
action sliould radiate to the departments of 
instruction, not simply a place where ideas 
originating with the departments should 
converge. Press the button which buzzes 
the departments, rather than wait for the 
departments to buzz you. 
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EVENTS 


DEMOCRATIC VERSUS TOTALITARIAN 
ATTITUDES TOWARD UNIVERSAL 
EDUCATION 


The American Teacher has published an espe- 
cially noteworthy issue, dated April, 1940, de- 
“Federal Aid—1940.” A 


group of well-known 


voted to series of 


rticles by a men and 

omen present the problems confronting federal 
iid to edueation and a picture of the remarkable 
work already accomplished directly by the WPA, 
NYA and CCC, and indirectly by such agencies 
as the 


Authority and the Farm Sceeurity Administra 
Authority 


Consumers’ Counsel, the U. S. Housing 
tion. <A brief history of federal aid to education 
supples the background for the discussion of the 
more reeent activities of the government in this 
field. The notable contributions of the agencies 
of the New Deal to adult edueation, health and 
recreation, art and musie are made both cleat 
nd impressive through the written word, photo 
graphs and pictorial graphs. Among the con 
tributors to this number are Donald Du Shane, 
president, and Willard E. Givens, executive sec 
retary, NEA; Carleton W. Washburne, presi 
dent, PEA; Floyd W. Reeves, director, and M. 
M. Chambers, a staff member, AYC; Aubrey 
Williams, executive director, NYA; James J. 
MecEntee, head, CCC; L. R. Alderman, senio 
S. Office of Edu 


cation; Newton Edwards, professor of education, 


specialist in adult education, U. 


University of Chieago; Max Lerner, professor of 
( Williams- 


town, Mass.), and John K. Norton, professor of 


politieal seienee, Williams College 


edueation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity. 

The present policies of the federal government 
with reference to public education stand in sharp 
contrast with the policies that the Nazi dictator 
las promulgated, and this contrast may well be 
brought into sharp relief in publie diseussions 
that emphasize the differences between the 
demoeratie and totalitarian “ways of life.” In 
The American Mercury for August, Eugene 
Lyons, in commenting on the German control of 
Poland, remarks that “the Fiihrer has only con- 
tempt for the ‘stupidity’ of the British in per- 
mitting colonial peoples to aequire knowledge 
and ambitions unsuited to their racial status.” 
“Hitler,” he says, “will not follow the ‘depraved 


bourgeois world’ and commit ‘a sin against all 
reason’ by training ‘born half-apes’ to read and 
write.” Mr. Lyons quotes the following illumi 
nating passage from “Mein Kampf”: 


Universal education is the most corroding and 
disintegrating poison that liberalism has ever in- 
There must be 
see we 


must therefore be consistent and allow the great 


vented for its own destruction. .. 


only one possible education for each elass. 


mass of the lowest order the blessings of illiteracy. 


A PLATFORM FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF TEACHERS 

THE task of drawing up a platform or setting 

forth principles and standards for the training 

of teachers is not simple, but the greater diffi 


culty seems to come with the attempt to realize 


in practice the ideals reflected in such a_plat- 


form. Too many of these programs reiterate, as 


that 


if they were fresh discoveries, proposals 
have been made over and over again during the 
past three decades. Nevertheless, these delibera 
tions may not be in vain, even if they serve only 
to re-emphasize the difficulties inherent in the 
problem. 

A typieal “Platform of Prineiples” for teacher 
education has been recommended by the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges with the 
cooperation of the NEA, and provisionally ap- 
proved by the NEA and by the exeeutive com 
mittee of the AATC. 


the education of teachers in a democracy must 


The platform asserts that 
have first of all a definite objective. The aim 
that is proposed is “to make available leaders in 
learning who have an understanding of the pur 
poses and functions of education in our demoe- 
racy and the ability to guide learners at the dif- 
ferent learning levels.” Unlike most political 
platforms, this program outlines, albeit in gen- 
eral terms, some of the steps that should be taken 
toward this end. 

Teachers must have a broad general back- 
ground, one that will “lead to an understanding 
They 


must participate actively in community life. 


of the major problems of social life.” 


The education of teachers must recognize indi 
vidual differences by providing for study and 
those 
learning levels in which “the prospective teacher 


activities in those teaching areas and at 


is interested, for which he has aptitude and in 
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which there is reasonable promise that he may 
find employment.” 

A teacher’s preparation should be integrated 
and oriented to inelude: 
understanding of the vital problems in connection 


with the 


understanding of the organization and control of 


growth and development of children, an 


learning the school, knowledge and 


programs in 
understanding of the application of methods and 
uses of materials suited to the different learning 
levels and an opportunity to integrate his own edu 
cational experiences by actual teaching under com- 


petent guidance, 

Last of all, teacher education must provide for 
the “pre-training selection, in-training guidance 
and follow-up evaluation” of those persons who 
will be permitted to complete their professional 
These 


the following qualifications : 


preparation. persons must demonstrate 
(1) physical, emotional and mental fitness, (2) 


an appreciation of the science and art of living, 
(3) a genuine interest in teaching as a profession, 
(4) an understanding of the implications of eduea- 
tion as a constructive agency in maintaining and 
improving our American way of life, (5) capacity 
for becoming effective leaders of learners, (6) apti- 
tude for the teaching area and school level chosen, 
(7) satisfactory academic achievement and (8) ade- 


quate general scholarship. 


The members of the Committee on Supply, 
Preparation and Certification of Teachers, NEA, 
and representatives of the AATC, who comprised 
the Joint Committee on Platform of Prineiples 
were: for the NEA, Richard E. Jaggers, director 
of teacher training and certification, Kentueky 
State Department of Publie Instruction, chair- 
man; Mrs. Emery C. Lively, New Orleans (La.) ; 
J. Orin Powers, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Maryland (College Park) ; Joseph Rosier, 
president, Fairmont (W. Va.) State Teachers 
College, and John A. Spargo, superintendent of 
schools, Nutley, N. J. 

Representing the AATC were: Sheldon E. 
Davis, president, Montana State Normal College 
(Dillon); Charles W. Hunt, president, State 
Normal Sehool, Oneonta (N. Y.); Guy H. Wells, 


president, Georgia State College for Women 


(Milledgeville); W. W. Parker, president, 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College 


(Cape Girardeau), and S. H. Whitley, president, 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE 
DEFENSE PROGRAMS OF 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGES 

THE opening of jumior-college classes for all 
youth between ages 17 and 20 or 21, whether they 
have completed high school or not, is advoeated 
as a defense measure in an editorial in the Sep- 
tember Junior College Journal, the official pub 
lication of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. The editorial was written by C. C. 
Colvert, dean of Northeast Junior College, Mon 
roe (La.), and president of the association. 

Among youth of this age, says Dean Colvert : 
one will be able to find talent which can be trained 


in two years’ time for aviation mechanies, au 


tomobile, truck and tractor mechanies, welders, 
house builders, laboratory technicians, skilled ma 
chine operators for turning out war materials, 
draftsmen, radio technicians, agriculturists, nurses, 
clerical workers and secretaries. The eourses and 
training mentioned above would take eare of the 
abilities and interests of 75 per cent. or more of 
the youth. The other 25 per cent. or less should be 
given preprofessional training for professions, such 
as medicine, law, teaching, engineering or religious 
und soeial work. 

The junior college has the youth available and 
can train them to fill a vast number of the economic 


holes now present in our economic front. 


Military training is also recommended. The 
editorial states that the voeational-flight-training 
program under the Civil Aeronauties Authority 
has proved highly successful in the junior col 
leges. The government would do well to pro 
vide these aviation units and ROTC units for all 
junior colleges that desire them. 

The journal publishes a report of an NYA 
committee of California junior-college adminis- 
trators, Rosco C. Ingalls, president, Los Angeles 
City College, chairman, which says, “This eom- 
mittee recognizes the responsibility of public 
junior colleges and trade schools in California 
for the vocational guidanee and edueation needs 
of the 18-25-year age group, regardless of their 
edueational background and achievement.” 


PROGRESS AT SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


BEGINNING the construction on a new train- 
ing-school building is scheduled soon for South- 
ern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale. 


This college, the only teacher-training institu- 
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on in an area serving a million people, has 
xperienced rapid growth during recent years. 
Enrolling over two thousand students and lay 
emphasis upon newer techniques and pro- 
ams for the improvement ot teacher training, 
university has secured legislative appropria- 
in for an exceptionally large, well-planned and 
ll-equipped training-school building. 


The new structure, to cost at least a half mil- 


demonstration teaching on the elementary and 
oh-school levels. Provision has been made for 
ose integration of the work of the subject 
atter departments of the university with the 
ogram of teacher training. Observation 
oms, special facilities for an activity pro 
ram and wide provision for demonstrating the 
‘ techniques in remedial teaching and diag 
» study will be provided. 

The university, one of fifteen selected by the 
{merican Council on Edueation for participa 
nin the eurrent program designed to improve 
acher-training in America, approaches the 
planning of the new training school as merely 
ne step in a long-time program of change and 
The 


Studies, the faculty representatives in the pro- 


dvancement. Division of Professional 


am of the ACE and a special committee 
headed by the director of teacher-training have 
recent 


arried on separate during 


onths in an effort to coordinate the work of 


programs 


partments, improve training and instruction 
nd eventually bring about an improved use of 
iboratory-sehool facilities and opportunities. 
Special committees have surveyed special prob- 
lems of curriculum and = eurriculum-planning, 
major aims and functions and possibilities for 
unified concepts and integrated offerings. 

While the university is primarily a teachers 
college, an expansion is probable in the near 
future to meet a wide demand for liberal-arts 
offerings and other types of general and_pro- 


fessional edueation. 


A COLLEGE DEAN RECOMMENDS 
DRASTIC CHANGES IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

PASSING over the questions of how much edu- 
cation is doing and ean do to promote the present 
Joel H. Hildebrand, dean, 


1) , 1: ry: . . 
College of Letters and Science, University of 


defense programs, 


n dollars, is being planned to provide for 
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California (Berkeley), has insisted that national 
safety requires a complete overhauling of the 
educational system. 

In an address before the Commonwealth Club 
Christian 


Hildebrand 


stated that 1t may have been “an amusing experi 


of San Franeisco, reported in The 


Science Monitor, August 30, Dean 


ment in times of peace and plenty to turn the 
schools into kindergartens” but he declared that 


such experimentation was no longer justified 


Ile advoeated among other changes that more 
men teachers be placed in both elementary and 
high schools. That school executives and super 
visors with doctors’ degrees in school administra 
tion had scanty knowledge ot subjeet matter he 
accepted as a fact to be deplored. 

Although Dean Hildebrand approved at least 
mualdly the trend toward an emphasis of the social 
studies in school curriculum, he said that in most 
instances the social sciences were merely a smoke 
screen used by teachers and pupils to avoid any 
real work. 

Dean Hildebrand recommended that the schools 
give sound training in arithmetie, algebra, Eng 
lish, Latin and the natural seiences. Arguing 
against those who decry the study of foreign 
languages in the schools, he said that the future 
needs of the United States demanded that “eit 
workable knowledge of German, 


These are the 


zens have a 
Spanish, Russian and Japanese.” 
words of the report. Possibly the speaker did 
not mean that all citizens would need all these 
languages. 


“Mueh 


he declared, “of developing personality, making 


is made in some schools nowadays,” 


pupils happy, teaching them to ‘sell themselves’ 
and to adjust themselves to life, but, however 


ePASV rong 


well they may seem adjusted to the 


environment of the school, they otten taee 
serious readjustment when they learn that the 
standards set by the professions are far more 


severe than those required by the school.” 


THE STATUS OF ELEMENTARY EDU- 
CATION IN GERMANY, 1939 


The New York Times, August 22, published a 


wireless dispatch from Berlin on the status of 
elementary education in Germany during the 
year 1939 as revealed by the official statistical 
yearbook recently published. 


The number of pupils in attendance in the 
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German Volksschulen, exclusive of those in Aus- 
tria, the 
territories, decreased 1.4 per cent. between 1938 
1939, whi 


by 0.7 


Sudeten provinces and former Polish 


le the number of schools decreased 
In 1939 there were 7,503,195 
pupils attending 50,592 schools taught by 177,- 
For 10,000 


there were 7.3 schools, 1,078 pupils and 25.4 


and 
per cent, 
303 teachers. every population, 
teachers, with an average of 40.3 pupils to each 
A decline 


¢lass and 42.2 pupils to each teacher. 
is still continuing in the number of teachers, re- 
flecting no doubt the demands of military service. 

The that the deeline in the 


number of pupils “corresponds with the develop- 


states 


yearbook 


ment of those classes of population now of school 
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Apparently the German birth-rate h 


been decreasing in spite of Hitler. 


” 
age. 


The falling off in the number of Jewish pupils 
in the Volksschulen is “staggering,” the dispatch 
says, as It amounts to 80 per cent. of the tota! 
number of Jewish children attending pub! 
schools in 1938. 
vate schools, 8,962 Jewish pupils were in secho 
in 1938 as against 19,913 in the preceding ye: 


Including both publie and p: 


“Staggering,” it is true, but seareely surprisi: 
In Austria, 4,721 Volksschulen with an enro! 
ment of 657,000 pupils were reported for 1939, 
while the corresponding figures for the Sudet 
provinees were 2,957 schools with 274,000 pupil 
No data are given for Nazi-eonquered Poland 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Journal of Education (London), August, 


makes editorial referenee to the “deeision to 


raise the reservation age of schoolmasters for 
military, naval, and air service from 25 to 30” 
and thus “release 11,000 for war service, inelud- 
ing 2,000 to 2,500 from secondary schools.” It 
is encouraging to know that this, the leading edu- 
cational journal of the British Empire, is pub- 
lished “as 


American subseribers with little delay. 


usual” and that each number reaches 
Nor are 
the contents of the Journal in any sense limited 
Of the 


eight leading articles in the August number, for 


to matters coneerning the present crisis. 


example, only two deal specifieally with war 
themes, while three are so completely detached 
from war and the rumors of war that their titles 
are worth noting: “The Pronuneiation of Latin 
and Greek”; “Art and the Adoleseent”; “The 


Latin Basis of Edueation.” 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Duncan McArtuur, deputy minister of edu- 
cation, Ontario, and formerly head of the depart- 
ment of history, Queen’s University, Kingston 
(Ont.), has been appointed minister of education 


in the provineial government. 


SipNeEY EK. GLENN, a member of the depart- 
ment of English, University of Illinois, has been 
appointed general counselor for the new general 
eurrieculum in the College of Liberal Arts and 


Seiences. The general curriculum is similar in 


purpose to the new Junior Division of the Uni- 


versity of Nebraska, referred to in SCHOOL AN 
Society, September 7. 

paar C. Hicpir, president of Wilson Teach 
ers College, Washington, D. C., has asked, bi 
cause of ill health, to be changed from the pres 
dency to a professorship for the five years pri 
to his retirement. 

JouN Futon, after serving for forty-thre 
years in Oregon State College (Corvallis) 
head of the department of chemistry, has retir 
to part-time service as professor emeritus. 


Henry F. Waitt, formerly a member of ¢! 
staff of Southeastern State College, Duran! 
(Okla.), will take the place of L. A. Oosterhous 
in the department of economies and sociology, 
State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wise. At tly 
latter institution, too, Clyde D. Ervin succeed 
Lawrence C. Thomas in the department of bio! 
ogy. 

Ruta E. Graves has been appointed dean 0! 
women, Nebraska Wesleyan University (Lin 
eoln), sueceeding Mrs. Susan C. Lewis, wh: 


recently resigned. 


Seventy members of the staff of the Unive: 
sity of Minnesota have been promoted to a: 
advanced status. Included in the list of ass: 
ciate professors appointed to full professorships 
are: Halvor O. Halvorson, bacteriology; Tre 
maine McDowell, English; Mitchell V. Charnley, 
journalism; William Lindsay, musie; Abe 
Pepinsky, general education; George A. Pond, 
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rricultural economies; Arthur J. Schwantes, 


hief, division of agricultural engineering, and 
chief, division of plant 


Elvin C. Stakman, 


athology and botany. Among those named 


sociate professor are: Ernst C. Abbe, botany; 


illiam P. Dunn, English; Laurenee Schmeck« 
bier, fine arts; Alfred O. C. Nier, physies; Ray- 

nd F. Sletto, sociology; Theodore H. Fenske, 
perintendent, West Central Minnesota School 
Agriculture (Morris); Wendell White, psy 


hology, general extension division; David IL. 


J 


Willson, history; Marcia Edwards, assistant to 
» dean, College of Education, and Carl Nordly, 


hysieal education and athletics. 


NeLuie S. Buckey, assistant professor of 
me economies, State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
s received an appointment as head of the de 

tment of home economics, George Peabody 


College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
instructor in the 
College, 


Columbia University, has been named associate 


DeMarco, 


selence, 


RoLAND R. 
Teachers 


hing of soeial 
professor of history, State Teachers College, 


| renee, Ala. 


losie K. HAatLey, elementary-school super 
sor, Dowagiae (Mich.), has been appointed 
pervisor of student teaching, State Teacher 

College, Mansfield, Pa. 

formerly super 

D.), has 


women, 


ANNETTE H. HitTcucock, 
r of schools, Steele County (N. 
received an appointment as dean of 


Popif 


fic University, Forest Grove, Ore. 


J. ANDREW HO.Luey, deputy administrator for 
NYA in Oklahoma, has been named head, 
department of business edueation, Oklahoma 
(grieultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 


J. MarsHatt Hanna, associate professor of 

isiness edueation, Mary Washington College, 
l'redericksburg (Va.), has been appointed head, 

partment of business edueation, Western State 
leachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


OswaLp N. 
lent, Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, has been ap- 


ANDERSEN, assistant superinten- 


ointed general director, School of Hygiene and 
Physical Edueation, Stanford University, with 
he rank of associate professor. 
iwoop C. Davis, who has been in eharge of 
professional preparation and research in physi- 
edueation, Pennsylvania State College, has 
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been appointed head, department of physical 
education, University of Pittsburgh. He sue 
ceeds John Dambach, who resigned last year to 
accept a similar post in Queens College, New 
York City. 

ELLA M. 


Teachers College of Connecticut (New Britain), 


MALMBORG, now supervisor of art, 
was formerly prineipal of the Columbian School, 
Vancouver, Wash. 

HeLeN H. Morevanp, dean of students, New 
York State College for Teachers (Albany), has 
| 


been appointed director of guidance, Stephens 


College, Columbia, Mo. 

protes or oft 
Missouri, 
in the Univer 


THEODORE NORMANN, associate 


musie education, University of has 
been appointed to a similar post 
sity of Washington, Seattle. 


JEANETTE Scupper, director of residence 


halls for women, University of Kentucky, has 


been appointed dean of women, University of 


Arkansas. 
SMITH, assistant 


Marion G. professor of 


physieal edueation, Vassar College, has received 
an appointment as head, department of physieal 


education, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 
FLORENCE TAYLOR, demonstration teacher at 
Mann School, 


Columbia University, has been named supervisor 


the Horace Teachers College, 
of elementary grades in the laboratory school of 
Pennsylvania State College. 


Cari A. TROESTER, supervisor of physical edu 
cation, laboratory school, University of Missouri, 
has been appointed head, department of physical 
edueation, Willimantie (Conn.) State Teachers 
College. 

MARJORIE FRENCH, head of the upper school, 


Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, has been 


moted to the position of head mistress. 


pro- 


MADELINE LEwIs, dean of girls, Dean Aead- 
emy, Franklin (Mass.), has been appointed di 
rector of studies, Emma Willard School, Troy, 
N.-¥. 
MePherson. 


Her successor at Dean Academy is Sally 


FLORENCE L. NEWBOLD, now principal, St. 
Mary’s Hall, Burlington (N. J.), was until her 
executive Girl 


recent appointment secretary, 


Seouts, Philadelphia. 


M. FRANCES CROMWELL, nursery-school super- 
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Visor, 


South End Day Nursery, Boston, has been 


appointed state of nursery schools, 


WPA, Riehmond, Va 


Ipery Isor 


KATHARINE HH. DANIELS, elementary super 


or, Gloucester (Mass.), has been named diree 
of elementary education, Hartford, Conn. 

ELIZABETH A. KEMPTON, critie teacher, State 
Teachers College, Duluth (Minn.), has accepted 
an appointment as kindergarten-primary super- 


visor in the publie schools, Gary, Ind. 


BertTua F. STRANGE, home demonstration 


agent, Kohala (IHlawat), has been appointed 
Farm Security Home Supervisor in Honolulu by 
the FSA, 

Ar Mill Olin has 


been appointed director of the Training School 


College (Calit.) Thelma 


of Music, and George P. Hedley has been named 


instant protessor of sociology and religion. 


At the University of Rochester (N. Y.), Don- 
ald W. Gilbert, professor of economies, has been 
appointed dean of graduate studies. This ap- 
pointment indicates, according to a dispateh in 
Monitor, 
that “the graduate schools will treat with new 


The Christian Science September 5, 


befits the national 
in sociology, history and other 


neisiveness, as emergeney, 


vexing problems 
non-technical sciences.” Dexter Perkins, profes- 
sor of history, heads a new committee “to study 
how the research activities of the university may 
national de- 


n the interests of 


be coordinated 

fense.” 
Maurice L. CoLEMAN, formerly superinten- 

dent of schools, Scottsbluff (Nebr.), now holds 


a similar post in Asbury Park, N. J. 


RANDOLPH BEeNTON has been appointed to the 
superintendency of the Wake County (N. C.) 
schools. He had served for the past seven years 
as prineipal of the Wake Forest High School. 

J. HLALL SHEPPARD has been elected to succeed 
the late J. 
schools, Harris County, Tex. 


B. Oliphint as superintendent of 


WintiAM D. JoHNSON has been appointed to 
suceeed EK. Perley Eaton as superintendent of 


schools of the Georgetown, Groveland, Rowley 


and Boxtord Union, Mass. 


(;koRGE W. Bryson, superintendent of schools, 
MeDowell County (W. Va.), has been eleeted 
president of the West Virginia Association of 
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School Superintendents. He sueceeds G. Wil 


liam Ropp, superintendent of Berkeley County. 


C. L. BEGGErrT. superintendent of schools, 
Kenosha County (Wise.), has resigned to aecept 
the directorship of rural edueation, State Teach 
ers College, River Falls, Wise. Eldyn A. Pitzne: 
will sueceed Mr. Eggert as county superinten 


dent. 
Recent Deaths 


Henry JTlupson NICHOLSON, protessor ot 
chemistry and director of the chemical Jabora 
tory, University of Nebraska, 1882-1905, died 


on August 17 at the age of ninety-five years 


ApoLPpH W. CALLISEN, who for many years 
conducted the Callisen School in New York City, 
succumbed on August 31 after several years ot 
illness. Ile was in his eighty-sixth year. Mr 
Callisen had also been head master of Berkeley 


School in the same city. 


WitiiaM LAsH MILLER, head, department ot 
chemistry, University of Toronto, 1921-37, died 
on September 1 at the age of seventy-three years 
Professor Miller, an authority on chemical ther 
modynamies, retired in 1938 after forty-eight 


years on the staff of the university. 


JAMES HlurF McCurpy, recently retired med 
ical director and professor of physical education, 
Springtield (Mass.) College (YMCA), died on 
September 4. Dr. MeCurdy was widely known 
in physical education for his development of the 
forward pass and the spiral pass from center in 
the game of football. He was seventy-four years 
old at the time of his death. 


I]ANs ZINSSER, professor of bacteriology and 
immunology, Harvard Medical School, and au 
thor of “Rats, Lice and History” and “As | 
Remember Him: The Biography of R. S.,” died 
in New York City on September 4. Readers 
now understand the enigmatic ending of Dr 
Zinsser’s last book, in which R. S. prepares fo. 
death after a friend confirms his own diagnosis 
of his fatal disease, leukemia. “R. 8S.” stands 
for Romantie Self. Dr. Zinsser taught at Stan 
ford and Columbia universities before joining 
the staff of the Harvard Medieal School in 1925 
as Charles Wilder professor. He was sixty-one 


years old at the time of his death. 


FREDERICK PATTISON WEAVER, professor and 
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the department of agricultural eco 
mics, Pennsylvamia State College, died at 


(Pa.), September 5, in his fifty 


tn year. 
1921, after seven years’ SEYVlEr 


] 
sorship In 


mist with the Pennsylvania Steel Com 


tue REVEREND ALEXANDER MACLACHLAN, 


der of the International College at Smyrna 

key ), died in Kingston (Ont.), September 
5. He would have been eighty-two years old on 
September 18. After establishing a memorial 
to St. Paul at Tarsus (Turkey), he was 
the Board of 


ers tor Foreign Missions to assume charge of 


by American Commis 


que sted 
educational work at Smyrna. The school hy 
eloped was chartered as the International 

( eve in 1903. He was rewarded for his work 
degrees in 1910-11 from Queen’s University 


Ont.) New York 


ously wounded by brigands in 1922 he spent 


Kingston, and University. 
Ne 

ar in Greece. He returned to the college in 
1923 and built and equipped a_ seismological 


pservalory. 


BROTHER CHARISIUS NORBERT, F.S.C., asso 
English, Manhattan College 
New York City), died in Yonkers (N. Y.), 


eptember 9, at the age of thirty-nine years. 


te professor ot 


n 


Brother Charisius joined the staff of the eollege 
1932. His service in the college to the time 
f his death was interrupted for two years 


1937-39), when he taught at La Salle College, 
P} iladelphia. 

THE Very REVEREND JAMES A. Burns, C.S.C., 
rmer president of the University of Notre 


Dame (Ind.), died at South Bend (Ind.), Sep- 


mber 9, at the age of seventy-three years. 
lather Burns beeame president of the university 
1919 and served until 1922, when he retired 


to become director of the expansion and endow- 
ment program. At the time of his death, he was 
stant superior general of the Congregation 


le Holy Cross. 
Coming Events 
lHE possible contributions of parent-teacher 
sanizations to national defense will be con- 
dered at the meeting of the Board of Managers 
the National Congress of Parents and Teach 
convening in Chicago, September 20-22. 


Special committees of the eongress will meet on 
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Lké 


dents and national 


and a conterenee 


ll be e 


September presi 


officers w mducted o1 


the tollowing day. The state pre sidents’ eonter 
ence and the meeting of the exeeutive committee 


1} 


will be held on September 19. 


THE Seeond Edueators Conterence 


by State Teachers College, Indiana 
be held S¢ ptembc r 27-28. In addition to 


l repre 
sentatives of the Pennsylvania State Department 
ot Pubhe 


ference will include Wilham H. Kilpatrick, pro 


Instruetion, participants in the eon 


{ 


fessor emeritus of education, Teachers College, 
Alonzo F. 
fessor of edueation, New York University, and 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Art 


Gallery, Milwaukee, Wise. 


Columbia University; Myers, pro 


director, Layton 


THE New York Library Association holds its 
annual meeting In Albany, September 30—-Octo 


ber 5, with headquarters at the Hotel Ten Eyck. 


THE Edueation Congress, held under the aus 
pices of the Pennsylvania Stat 
Public Instruetion, Harrisburg, 
October 2-3. the 


ence will be “National Defense and Edueation 


e Department ot 


will meet in 


The general theme of 


conter 


the Program and Cost 


THE Southwestern Library Association and the 
hold a 
joint meeting at Albuquerque (N. M } October 


2-5. Headquarters will be at the Hinton Hotel. 


New Mexico Library Association will 


A CONFERENCE on Administration and Super 
(Oetober 3-4) and a Instruetion 
(Oetober 4-5) be held at the 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


vision Visual 


Conference will 


THE annual meeting of the Virginia Library 
Association will be held in Charlottesville, Octo 
ber 4-5. 


THE Pennsylvania State Association for Adult 
Hdueation will meet in Altoona at the Penn-Alto 
Hotel, October 4-5. 


THE second conference of the Pennsylvania 
Speech Association will be held in Harrisburg, 


October 4-5. 
Education in Magazines 

In the September Scientific Monthly, Harry 
Klmer Barnes, discussing “The Responsibility 
of to that 
sponsibility “boils down to three major phases 


‘ 9 
pociety,” states 


Edueation this re- 


of edueational activity: (1) a highly diserimi 


(Pa.), will 


sponsored 


} 
| 
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(2) 


thoroughgoing and fearless social criticism, and 


nating conservation of social heritage; 


(3) resolute and informed social planning.” 


Saturday Evening Post for September 
“Goodbye Mr. Peabs,” 
Endicott Peabody and his work at the 
(Mass.) School. 


iins an article, 
a story ol 


oton 


famous Gi 


Other Items of Interest 
AuL Cana 


fit for 


students 


PL 
et =) 


dian college and university 


military service will be given military 
training during the present academie year in 
th their college work, according to 
The Montreal Daily 
The Dominion government 


The 


program will inelude “instruetion in taeties, mili- 


connection Wi 
a dispatch from Ottawa in 
Star, Sept mber 6. 
furnish instructors and 


will equipment. 


tary law and map-reading in addition to mus- 


SHORTER PAPERS 


THE EDUCATOR AND FIFTH-COLUMN 
DISCRETION 


One of the major functions of our edueational 
system is to build in American youth a real 
appreciation of the deeper cultural values of 
American society. Young America must be 
taught to appreciate our country and what it 
has to offer. A second important task of edu- 
eation is to show our young people that Ameri- 
ean eulture is world-wide in origin and has its 
If the 


educator of to-day performs these two duties 


roots in many lands, climates and races. 


well, the American “way of life” will probably 
continue to thrive, in spite of what happens in 
other countries. 

In this world of intensely growing national- 
ism, culture suffers heavily. Masterful literary 
musical compositions, great 
of all 
all because 
“foreign” The 


Albert Einstein, Thomas Mann, G. 


works, beautiful 


paintings and significant contributions 
types are desecrated and east aside 


they 


exodus of 


in origin or spirit. 


are 


Salvemini, Arturo Toseanini and seores of 
equally prominent men from their native lands 
bears witness of the extent to which great eul- 
tural achievement is sacrificed upon the altar of 
This totali- 


tarian tendency to erush everything not clearly 


narrow nationalism and racialism. 


indigenous to a given country or race must be 
challenged by all who have faith in democratic 


Teachers, in particular, have op- 


institutions. 
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On completing 
student 
will be qualified for appointment to a comm 
in the Canadian Actiy 


ketry and physical drill.” 


course and passing an examination a 


sion in the militia or 


Service Foree. 





THE proposed merger of the Horace Mam: 
and Lineoln Schools, 


schools of Teachers College, Columbia Uni 


widely known laborat 


sity, has been postponed for at least anot) 
year, according to a report in The Sun (N 
York), September 4. 
recommended to the trustees of Teachers C 


The proposed merg 


lege by a committee under the chairmanship « 
Arthur W. Page, met with violent opposit 





from the alumni of the two schools and fr 
the parents’ associations. The controversy w! 
has continued during the past two years 1s n 
apparently in a deadlock. 


AND DISCUSSION 


portunity to meet this problem squarely in thi 
daily relations with millions of young Ame) 
cans. If we would maintain our democrat 
American ideals and avoid the cultural pri 
tution of present-day totalitarian states, 
must help our young people to see that the i 
mortal works of Goethe ean not with good judg 
ment be burned beeause of a dislike for nazii 
Likewise, we must emphasize that we ean 
continue to enjoy the music of Tschaikowsky 
even though our sympathies may not he 

the policies of Dictator Joseph Stalin. In shi 
we must point out in unmistakable fashion t 
priceless treasures have come to us from ev 
race and nation, and that these treasures n 
under no cireumstanees be disearded in the 
United States. 


ment rises above nationality and race, and 


Every great cultural achies 





1 
that 
Liladl 


country is its own worst enemy whieh fails 1 
recognize this. 

It is obvious to the average educated Ame: 
ean that European and Asiatic cultures 
sourees of great assistance and inspiration 
us. We derive benefit from scientific discoveries 
made in foreign laboratories; we sing the folk 
songs and dance the folk dances that have come 
down through the generations among peop!es 
far removed from our shores; our social institu 
tions are molded and developed according 
ideas and philosophies many of which hav 
distant countries. In fact, 


their roots in 
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imn of the road we encounter evidences 
. debt we owe the foreigner. 

eems necessary, however, that this “ob 
debt be emphasized, especially in these 

mes of war and international hatred. 
propaganda often places the obvious bi 
the grasp of the human imagination 
that are understood and appreciated in 
| times are obliterated by the dread hand 


udice and mass emotion in periods ol 


1918, to take a simple illustration, a music 
r in the capital city of a mid-western state 
e the singing of all songs of German 
1 her classroom. If a backward or eare- 
il suggested a beautiful little folk-song 
German origin (sung and enjoyed scores of 
before by the class in pre-war days), the 
and youngsters at once exclaimed “Ger 
elody!”) and the song was promptly 
In similar vein, a few years ago the 
visited a Danish-American community in 
ern Iowa. While passing the church he 
1 definite traces of yellow paint on the 
tion of the building and, upon inquiry, 
nformed that the paint had been smeared 
e chureh during the World War _ two 
es earlier by a group of citizens from a 
village. The building had been defaced 
e these Seandinavians conducted their 
services in the Danish language. They 
ne this, incidentally, since the founding 
eir community, and never before had their 
to America been questioned. Suddenly, 
ver, the use of the Danish language had 
e subversive and traitorous. 


proceed vigorously today with our 


< on the fifth column in America. But in 
so, 1t should be remembered that all indi- 
us and groups whieh still retain certain 
‘an or Asiatie behavior patterns can not 
be classed as fifth-columnists. Emotion 
prejudice must not again be permitted to 
it. Speaking the German language, en- 

x Russian musie and daneing Italian folk 
re not prima-facie evidence of a desire 
throw the American form of government. 

e may be associated with traitorous conduet, 
0, on the other hand, may any of our typi- 
nerican culture traits. Our country has 
great through the labor of many nation- 


alities and races. People have come to our 
shores from every country in the world, eaeh 


rroup contributing cultural values that have 
helped to build a stronger and better America 

in this era ot growing “war consélousne 3” 
the schools of America have a particular respon 
sibility in teaching America to distinguish be 
tween traitorous activity, on the one hand, and 
the innumerable foreign behavior patterns, still 
in the slow process ol Amerieanization, on the 
other. We rightly condemn the outrageous anti 
Semitism of other countries because it passes 
final judgment on the basis of alleged biological 
inheritance rather than on personality, character 
and social worth. We should attack with equal 
determination the attitude of those in our own 
midst who seek to eliminate as un-American all 
foreign culture traits regardless of aetual evi 
dence of subversive activity or thought. 

Dictators abroad have proved conclusively 
the extreme effectiveness of “education” in de 
veloping narrow nationalism and race hatred 
American edueators are now faced with a chal 
lenge to demonstrate that schools can be used, 
with equal effectiveness, to ereate a broad 
minded patriotism that is tolerant and apprecia 
tive of all cultural values regardless of race and 
nationality. 

Orro G. Horera 
ASKOV, MINNESOTA 


SOME ASPECTS OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGY! 


THE proposed constitution of the Consulting 


Section states: 


This Section shall have as its objeets within the 
field of consulting psychology the maintenance of 
high standards of practice; the promotion of scien 
tifie research on consulting problems; the develop 
ment of new professional opportunities; the facili- 
tation of professional fellowship; the support of 
the Association in the advancement of applied psy- 
chology. 

I should like to make two suggestions for 
the expansion of consulting psychology. The 
first one I will state briefly, as its significance 
needs no elaboration. In view of the perilous 
maneuvres of war-bent nations throughout the 

1 Address of the retiring vice-president and chair 
man, Section II (Consulting Psychology), American 
Association for Applied Psychology, delivered at a 


joint meeting of all sections, Columbus, Ohio, Sep 
tember 5, 1938. 
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world to-day, I suggest that this association ree- 
ommend that the War and Navy departments 
include in their preparations for a national emer- 
gency tables of organization for psychological 
divisions.* The delay encountered during the 
World War in selling psychology to the General 
Staff and in actually getting psychologists on 
with the work of examining was too costly to run 
the risk of its repetition. Sinee then, psychology 
has been rather extinet in these branches of the 
government. There is no need to bury the psy- 
chologists in a miscellaneous department, or to 
permit hordes of the unfit to stream into the mili- 
tary camps and clutter up the works, when they 
ean be readily sidetracked at local places such 
us the old draft boards. While the psyehologieal 
veterans are still living and well, their past 
experience can be counted upon to supply many 
similar important recommendations for the appli- 
cation of psychology to the army, navy and air 
forces. 

As a 
branches of applied psychology, in the army, 


result of fiavine worked in’ various 
schools, clinics, hospitals, courts, jails, business 
and private practice, [ have long been impressed 
with the thought that more and better psycho- 
logical service of a personal kind was needed. 
How to extend it was the question. Free psycho- 
logical services for the many presented numerous 
problems. They were for me completely an- 
swered atter reading a book published several 
years ago entitled “The Patient’s Dilemma,” the 
authors of which are Samuel A. Tannenbaum, 
M.D. and Paul M. Branden, a layman. If “state” 
or “socialized” medicine has extended the usetul- 
ness of medicine and has been administered effee- 
tively, applied psychology could also be made to 
function; and there has never been a more pro- 
pitious time than now to expand the services of 
all sections of the association. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has proposed to spend $8,500,000 an- 
nually for a period of ten years with state and 
local governments to eare for the health of indi- 
gent families. The government is seeking the 
cooperation of the medical and social serviee pro- 
fessions and of other interested groups in an 


effort to earry out its proposals. 


2 At the request of the seeretary of the American 
Association for Applied Psychology, the writer later 
prepared and transmitted to him on December 17, 
1938, an extensive report on ‘‘Plans for the Exten- 
sion of Psychology to the War Department. ’’ 
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We have all been informed that “one third o{ 
the population, including persons with or withou: 
income, is receiving Inadequate or no medica! 
care.” No figures are available, however, 
those persons who are unable to obtain adequate 
psychological care and guidanee. I am inclined 
to believe that they outnumber the above esti- 
mate. It should be pointed out that within this 
estimate a large proportion are mentally di 
tressed, but think they are physically ill and ar 
likely to be so treated by the general medica! 
practitioner. Intellectual and emotional upsets 
may exist in an otherwise healthy body. De 
pressing economic circumstances may be a major 
Phys Cal 


injuries and illnesses are frequently caused, ac- 


cause or a major effect of such upsets. 


companied and tollowed by mental disturbances 
that require the additional preventive or remedial 
services of the psychologist. The enormous rec 
ords of accident trials in eourt testify to the 
combination of mental 


Whenever difficult or ob 


frequency of the and 
physieal disorders. 
scure symptoms appear, the psychologist should 
immediately refer the patient to a physician for 
a complete examination to remove the slightest 
It should 
be remembered that there are many psychiatrists 


possibility of organic involvements. 


and physicians who specialize in mental diag- 
nosis and therapy and are eminently qualified in 
many aspects of psychological service referred 
to here. Definitions of publie health and its 
practice have not been particularly cognizant ot 
the existence of applied psychology. However, 
in the five-point plan of the national health pro- 
gram, as drawn up by the Technical Commitice 


on Medical Care, provision is made for menta 
hygiene, industrial hygiene, maternal- and child 
health service which is to a great extent psycho 
logical. I am not aware that any psychologists 
were invited to participate in the 1938 National 
Health Conference held in Washington, D. C. 
As this seems to put the first move up to us, 
I propose, in the second place, that the American 
Association for Applied Psychology approach 
the federal committee and offer to give technical 
aid in carrying out the psychological features ot 
the national health program, to extend these tea 
tures and to assist in securing qualified psycholo 
gists. I believe that we should take this step 
without delay in order to forestall the dangers 
of having the psychological arrangements devel- 
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ed solely by others. I should like to suggest, 


addition, that this association in the offer ot 
operation, join hands with the National Com 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, which has long been 


so effective throughout the country. 

Here is a golden opportunity to expand psy 
chologieal services to a degree greater than that 
n the World War, especially in the direct and 


personal aid to be given our fellow beings. It 


lequate medical care is a luxury to one third otf 
ir people, psychological service is a super 


ixury to perhaps nine out of ten private 


atients. Many psychologists carry free patients, 


1 whom the limit is soon reached at one hour 


pel session. 


Delayed care tremendously length 


ens the time-expense factor. A poor person ean 


opt n 


free hospitalization for physical injury 


or illness, but the shortage of personnel for 


he treatment and care of those with incipient 


phobias, compulsions, criminal tendencies 01 


ven serious mental disorders is too notorious 


» dwell upon. Hospitals for the feeble-minded, 


epileptics and insane are continually over 


crowded, and many new eases are denied ad 
sion. There are more patients in mental 
pitals in this country at any one time than 
No one is able to 


iit the number of mental defectives; border 


| of the general hospitals. 


nes; psychotics; psychopaths; eriminals and 
Many of these 
id be helped through the incorporation of 
the health 
They, together with the so-called nor- 


iroties outside of institutions. 


plans for their welfare in national 
program. 
als and superiors, are often in need of psy- 
logical guidanee and know not where to turn, 
fear to approach the doors of the mental 
pitals. The numbers of such patients are 
always inereasing, because of unfavorable living 
conditions and the difficulty of therapenties. 
Prevention is the only effective way of reducing 
this burden of tremendous capital loss and un- 
speakable misery. If these distressed persons 
could be seen at the outset, could be given just 
sight change of attitude, a reinterpretation 
a past experience, a more correct bit of in- 
formation about some deed or thought or feel- 
ng, a new technique of breaking old unsatis- 


{ 


lactory habits and of taking on better ones, a 


cheerful point of view, a feeling of confidence 


and a sense of encouragement—such help might 


mean for them all the difference between despair 
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Only a small percentage 


or ruin and a new lite. 
of persons with incipient minor maladjustments, 


which are easiest to correct, are seen by psy 


chologists. Even if 
run a downward course, they may, nevert 
for a lifetime those who 
The 
tariums, the poor may get 
staff at 


proportion in bet 


harass 
them. wealthy have their private sani 
some help from an 
overburdened a publie clinie or hos 
Il, but a la 


economie levels can scaret ly 


pita 


ree 
atford the tees to 
adequate diagnosis and therapy. 

Tam not unmindful of the many places where 


psychological services are rendered free or for 


a nominal fee, in schools, elinies, hospitals, re 


search institutes, vocational eenters, courts, re 


formatories, prisons and other public institu 


the most valuable 
staffs. A 


program ol 


I believe that much of 


tions. 
psvchologieal work comes from their 


elance through the pages of the 
this 


vividly the broad soci 


annual meeting of the association reveals 
al implications of applied 
psychology. There are seven professional com 
mittees, seven symposia and four research pro 
Prams (comprising many papers ), one round 
table, one condueted tour and two public meet 
ings, Wholly or partly bearing on personal o1 
social amelioration. It becomes very clear now 


that we have long been practicing socialized 


psychology. In rendering personal service and 
gathering necessary research, socialized psycho! 
ogy 1s the most active and far-reaching of our 
endeavors. The various possible psychological 


arrangements for a national health program are 
already in operation in connection with scores 
of different positions held by our members in 
federal, state, county, city and private organi 


zations. Such set-ups could be easily adapted 


] 


to meet any requirements of this program. Ex- 


plicitly or implicitly, the aims of this association 
and of several other psychologieal societies em 
brace policies for the mental improvement of 
individuals and groups. We have many stakes 
in the problems raised by mental efficiency and 
and therapy indicate 


physieal health. Diagnosis 


that mental disease is the most baffling in the 

entire field of health, and statistics show that 

it is the most serious problem of all the dis 
the United States. 


cause mental therapeutics is the most time-con 


eases 1n Furthermore, be 


suming of all remedial methods, running into 
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months and even years, it is the most difficult. 


Industrial and automobile accidents are each 


year more deadly and costly than some of our 
wars. In these connections many of our col- 


here have made. significant contribu- 


Many of health 
tart from mental frailties in otherwise 


leagues 


tions. these and aceident 
troubles 
Pointing to a still wider 


Van de Water 


a democracy 


normal human beings. 
Miss 


he funetioning of 


Marjorie 


consideration, 


thot 66 
ha 


writes tf 


presupposes that the citizens must be intelligent, 
informed and in their right minds.” 

In “The 1938 Britannica Book of the Year,” 
an article by A. T. Poffenberger states that the 
complete reorganization within the field of ap- 
plied psychology inaugurated by this association 
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event in 
It states fur 
ther that the most comprehensive aptitude-test 


the outstanding psychological 


America during the year 1937. 


was 


ing program since the close of the World War 
was in progress in 1937 as part of the work 
of the division of standards and research of the 
U. S. Publie Employment Service. These 
the records of socialized psychology. The na 
tional health program offers further favorable 


occasions to the useful applications of psycho! 
ogy on a broader seale and for a longer duration 
than has ever been presented before. We have a 
moral obligation to dedicate our efforts to this 
new task of national psychological hygiene. 
RicuarD H. Paynter 
LoNG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


FOUR NEW BOOKS ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 
Administering the Secondary School. By lL. V. 
Koos, J. M. Hugues, P. W. Hurson and W. 
678 pp. New York: Ameri- 
1940. 


C. Reavis. xil+ 


can Book Company. 


Administrative Practices in Large High Schools. 
sy N. W. Newsom, R. KE. Lanerirr and 

others. xx +659 pp. New York: American 

Book Company. 1940. 

The Emerging High-School Curriculum. By 

York: 


xii+ 400 pp. New 


1940. 


HAroLD SPEARS. 


American Book Company. 


That 235 pp. 
Chicago: 
School Principals of the National Edueation 


Association, 1939. 


All May Learn. By B. L. Dovps. 
National Assoeiation of Secondary- 


(Paper) 

Tue fact that three of the above books, all 
substantial volumes in size and quality, are pub- 
lished by the same firm is a good illustration of 
the degree of specialization in educational writ- 
ing. The demand for special types of books for 
special needs and situations permits one firm to 
publish in one season seventeen hundred pages of 
what would have been presented a decade or 
two ago as a single unspecialized volume on the 
secondary school and its program. 

The first two books are decidedly similar in 
Koos and his 


general area or field covered. 


colleagues have dealt with seecondary-school ad- 





ministration in while Newsom and 


Langtitt have treated the problems of large sec 


general, 


ondary schools. 

The Koos book is set up around definitely 
functional units; each chapter, for the most 
part, is captioned by a participle. Thus we find 
chapters on such problems as administering the 
program of studies, the vocational program, the 
health program, the guidance program—inak 
ing the schedule, selecting teachers, adjusting 
the teaching load and administering finances. 
Under each chapter are expositions of best 
practices and also numerous exhibits or concrete 
supporting tables, diagrams, graphs or quota 
tions which give reality and convinecingness to 
policies that are recommended. The book was 
done by four authors, all apparently in close 
working proximity, and is so_ consistently 
worked out that it is impossible to identify 
individual authorship of the various chapters. 

Newsom and Langfitt have dealt with t 
same large area of problems as Koos, but with 
three differences: (1) They seem to be more 
concerned with definite, tangible, concrete, work- 


} 


Lit’ 


able, methods of meeting the specific, urgent, 
difficult and problems faced by 
schools and have organized their material more 


important 


definitely around such realities with somewhat 
less emphasis on principles, universal concepts 


and fundamental assumptions. The difference 


between the two books in this respect is not 
extreme, and is more one of degree than of kind, 
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e both books are rich in both the theory and 
practice. (2) In the effort to serve adminis 
tors of large schools they have necessarily 
luded more specialized practices, devices and 
ecking procedures than would be expected in 
Matters 


“ ” : 
done” in 


reneral books. which are 


more 
ist handled” or merely 


smaller 


] 


OOS 


require a “plan for planning” in the 


‘ ‘ 


They become fit cases for “moti 


er ones. 
dy” or “efficiency analysis,” which would be 
1d but not quite so eompelling and which 
rht seem to be overelaborate in a smaller 
ol. Thus these authors have, in the Gestalt 
inology, “individuated” or refined the de 
ls of the major configuration to the point 
t the finer components stand out in clear and 
tinet relief. The large-school situation has 

e a magnifying glass to amplify details 
ch, when once grasped clearly, may be found 
(3) 


re useful with reference to all sehools. 
have acted as editors for a book in which 
other eontributors have written chapters. 
contributors are John Aseltine, Ernest B. 
stock, Eli C. Foster, Elmer H. Garinger, 

R. Hill, J. Dan Hull, Roswell C. Puckett, 
ob M. Ross, Robert B. Taylor and P. M. 


The coordination has been good, and 


ese 


tson. 


book “hangs together” well. 
Spears has concentrated on the instructional 
He reports curriculum programs and 


rogram. 


licies In speeifie places, as the Pine Mountain 
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Settlement School, the Virginia plan, the Den 
ver program, the Morris Community program, 
reorganization in the Northwest and elsewhere. 
Three general chapters open this treatment and 
three other general chapters close the book. It 
is an enlightening panoramie view of the whole 
with forward-looking 


curriculum movement, 


evaluations and interpretations. A unique fea 


ture is the liberal use of humorous drawings 
executed by the author himself. 

Dodds’s work is issued as a bulletin in the 
regular series published by the association. It 


is much more specialized in its purpose than the 
other three. It is concerned with transforming 
secondary schools so that they will be truly 
available to the nonacademie, or “nonscholarly,” 
types of youth, that large body of students who 
are in no way abnormal but who have life goals 
different from those of the selected college 
preparatory or professionally inclined ones. It 
is an appeal to come down to earth, to connect 
edueation with the personal goals and satisfae 
tions sought by the learners and to make a fuller 
use of real life and community resources as com 
pared with libraries and bookish sources. It is 
not a book of tables, data or statistics; it is a 
foreeful piece of argumentation to enlist action 
toward the ends proposed. 

C. C. CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EXPERIMENTALISM ... FASCISM 
CERTAINLY any thoughtful mind to-day must 
nize over the tragie wreck of hopes over most 
the world. Perhaps that may explain the 
tremes to which theorizings as to cause and 
ffeet can run, as, for example, in Mr. Ernest 
K. Oertel’s letter in the issue of ScHoon AND 
SocieTy, 52: 76, referring to Mr. Elias’s earlier 


ticle. I ean undertake no extended examina- 


n of the subject, but offer two or three sug- 


First, the dominant philosophy of Germany 
nd of German edueation for eenturies back has 


} 
OPT 


utterly antagonistic to experimentalism. 
that the 
me liberalization was “experimented” with; 


late-lamented 


under republie 


how curious to charge the present nature and 


disposition of the German people to that brief 


and inept interlude when, first, behind = it 
stretched these centuries of potent indocetrina- 
tion, and second, the present Nazi régime is 


essentially cognate and sympathetic with the 
the Hohenzollerns Frederick 


the Great down. It is by no means something 


régime of from 


new and recent, for which recent causes need 


to be sought. Anybody who studied German, 
especially the dominant Prussian, schools before 
the firsc World War, as I did, saw the youth 
being trained relentlessly to be followers of a 
Kaiser, Bismarck or Hitler. 


Fuhrer, whether 


To charge the ruthless violence of the Nazi 
régime to the poor Weimar interlude is once 
more the fable of the wolf and the lamb. 

“ 


Second, Dewey does say, as quoted, 
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through education a society ean formulate its 


own purposes, ete.” and for all I know Hitler 
may have said what is attributed to him. Both 
statements are in accord with the views and 
policies of their authors. But to cite the simi- 


larity as criminal evidence against Dewey would 


he comie if it were not so sad. Long, long 


before there was any experimentalist philoso 


phy, or indeed any theory of education of any 
<ort, Hohenzollerns and their Prussian state had 


been assiduously using education to “formulate 


” 


purposes, ete.” No other country had 


1s own 


even stirred in its sleep as to the social and 


national role of edueation when Prussia was 


definitely embarked on this policy and practice. 
Karly in the eighteenth century Frederick Wil- 
liam [, king of Prussia, foreshadowed all future 
Prussian poliey by making the army and the 


<chools his nearest coneerns, with both used as 


instruments of national poliey. Dewey has 
originated many ideas, but this is not one of 
them. 

Incidentally, one is curious to know whether 
Mr. Oertel thinks the quotation from Dewey is 


true, and if true, whether it is of vital conse- 


quence for democracy as well as for other forms 
of society and polities. 

It is necessary, however uneomfortable, to 
comment on Mr. Oertel’s sixth paragraph, “The 
almost total denial of the relevance of spiritual 
forces, fixed moral values and stable ethical ideas 
to educational procedure in the Dewey philoso- 


” 


phy. Take out the adjective “fixed” and, 


“ b 


and the 
The 


only point to be admitted is that Dewey is not 


if it means fixed, the adjective “stable,’ 


charge becomes false to the degree of libel. 


a proponent or supporter of the “eternal and 
immutable” of any sort. As to the “exclusion of 
God,” T ean think of no public-school program 
which did more obeisance to the name of God 
Also, Mr. Oertel should read 


“A Common Faith” before making this aceusa- 
tw) 


than the Prussian. 


tion. As to the main body of American publie 


schools, God is excluded, if at all, on legal and 


constitutional grounds and by preponderant 
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public opinion, Neither Dewey nor experimen 
talism is the responsible party here. 

As I read this sixth paragraph I am haunted 
by the fear that Mr. Oertel has not read his 
Dewey attentively. For its revision I offer him, 
in addition to the whole of “A Common Faith,’ 
two specimens, out of hundreds which might 1, 
cited, stressing spiritual forees and ethieal ideas, 


even stable ethical ideas. First: 


Loyalty to whatever in the established environ 
ment makes a life of excellence possible is the by 
ginning of all progress. (/Zuman Nature and ( 


duet, p- a) 
Then: 


We the 


make it possible for devotion, piety, love, beauty 


must conceive world in terms) which 
and mystery to be as real as anything else. (£ 


perience and Nature, 1925 ed., p. 17.) 


If these should whet the appetite for more to 
the same high spiritual ends, then recourse should 
be had to his central and governing work “Ex 
perience and Nature,” 
VII and X. (1925 ed.) 


Surely every one knows that in the course ot 


especially Chapters V1, 


a great movement like that of “progressive” or 
“experimentalistic” theory and practice much 
folly would get itself uttered and executed. But 
to convict and repudiate the main substance on 
the evidence concerning accidents and errors is 
just “throwing out the baby with the bathwater.” 
My own sole concern is due to my conviction 
that the essence of Dewey’s philosophy of educa 
tion is absolutely of the essence also of any 
effective education for a demoeratie order. 
Whether such an order is now possible in the 
world as it is or may be to-morrow no man ean 
safely say. But if it is possible or ever shall be 
possible it will be by grace of a genuinely liberal 
or liberalizing education, whether “liberalistic” 


or not. Let us beware of argument by epithet. 


Epwarp QO. Sisson, 
Professor emeritus, Reed College 
30X 105, STAR ROUTE 1, 
BREMERTON, WASH. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


TRIENNIAL COUNCIL OF PHI BETA 
KAPPA 


MeEMORABLE for significant and colorful fea- 


tures was the twentieth triennial council of the 
United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, held Au 
gust 28-31, at the Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
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This couneil, the first to meet west ot the 
sipp1 River, broke all previous attendance 
rds with a total of 286, including delegates 
126 chapters and 14 associations, 14 members 
Senate and 17 alternate delegates. 
the seenie and historie faseination of San 
<co, the bay and environs, was added the 
ful hospitality of town and gown, as rep 
ted by loeal officials and citizens and th 
ngements committee ol the University ot 
ria, Mills College and Stanford Univer 


chapters. The sessions, dinners, luncheons, 
-ecing trips and teas exemplified the theme 
Frederic Ei. 


¢ Kast and West which proclaimed that 


Professor Paxson’s address re 
e twain have met.” 

The war news from abroad during the con 
on week gave portentous significanee, as 
Dr. Frank P. 


tial address, “to the ideals of Phi Beta Kappa 


Graves pointed out in his presi 


With democracy and culture so seriously 
itened by totalitarianism ... we need to 
and maintain those values which have long 
taken for granted and left to defend them- 
[tf Phi Beta Kappa has ever had an op 
tunity for wide service, it is at the present 
special interest were the 


Other aspects of 


ation of the ecouneil under the constitution 


pted at Atlanta in 1937 and the election of 
Dy. Marjorie H. Nicolson as the first woman 


dent of Phi Beta Kappa. 
ADDRESSES AND PAPERS 


In her 


California hosts at the morning session of Au 


welcoming address in behalf of the 


st 29, Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt extended 
rmth of hospitality, of friendship and of 
ily interest.” She said that, “in a modern 
rid periled by materialism, we would tell aloud 
ir ancient faith [of] philosophy the guide of 
te and] the wise and virtuous of all nations, 
nking and working together.” 
At the evening session of August 29, with 
Stanford, 


presiding, the development of culture in the 


Professor Edgar P. Robinson, of 
West was the broad topie of three faculty mem- 
bers: Professor B. H. Lehman, California, who 
discussed hterature; Professor Eugene Neuhaus, 
California, who.spoke on art, and Professor J. 
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W. McBain, Stantord, whose topie was “Science 
in a Western World.” 

With 
posium was held on the afternoon of August 30, 


on “The Liberal Arts and Seiences 


President Graves in the chair, a sym 
in American 


Edueation,” with four participants: Professor 
Jacob Loewenbere, California, A Philosophy ol 
Edueation for Demoeratie Leadership’; Dean 
Marjorie H. Nieolson, Smith “The 
Crisis in Liberal Edueation”; Theo 
H. Jack, Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col 


aore 
lege, “What Phi Beta Kappa Should Require 


‘ } 
College, 


President 


it College Curricula’; Professor F. L. Griffin, 
Reed College, “What Phi 


Require of a Student’s Course ot Study.” 


Beta Kappa Should 


At the council banquet on the evening of Au 
gust 30, there were songs by Joseph Bentonelli, 
tenor and Phi Beta Kappa member of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, and addresses by Pro 
fessor Frederie L. Paxson, of the history depart 
ment, University of Califorma, and Dr. Graves, 
who delivered his final address as president of 
the United Chapters. 

Professor Paxson, in “The Twain Have Met,” 
pictured the development of California with the 
fidelity of the historian and the imaginative and 
For a long time the 
that 


lyrical quality of the poet. 
West 


were actually advocates of political separation; 


Was so remote trom the East there 
but modern means of travel and communication 
and the present exchange of ideas and eulture 
have, said Professor Paxson, brought the true 
merging of a united people. 

Touching upon the defensive aspects of the 
Pacifie coast in a world of dictators hostile to the 
ot life, 
which, like the tront on the 


American Protessor Paxson said 


that “‘it 
Atlantic, may become all that lies between us and 


way 
front 


is a 


compulsion to change our way of life.” 


} 


Dr. Graves closed his address with these 


words: 


We all agree that upon enlightened individuals 
the future of democracy depends, and as members 
of Phi Beta Kappa we believe that minds are lib 
erated in the ratio to which they have been liberally 
educated and have come to understand the history, 
thought and philosophy of the world. As reeog 
nized upholders of the liberal studies, we have a 
direct and pressing responsibility for the preserva 
tion and development of democracy, which we must 


not shirk. Watching democracies crumble before 
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the force of materialistic pressure, we dare not limit 


our undertakings or evade our destiny. 
BUSINESS SESSIONS 


At the three business sessions of the eouneil, 
outstanding actions were as follows: 

Upon recommendation of the Committee on 
Qualifications, approved by the Senate, the 
council voted chapter charters to nine institu- 
tions: Albion College, Bueknell University, 
Catholic University of America, University of 
Denver, Elmira College, Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege, Wake Forest College, Wofford College, 
University of Wyoming. For future appliea- 
tions it was decided that “each district shall ap- 
point a committee of five to investigate and to 
report its findings to the Committee on Quali- 
fications {which] shall consider such district re- 
ports in addition to other information .. . in 
making its recommendations to the senate for the 
granting of chapters.” 

Reporting on the new chapter ritual, the eom- 
mittee in charge received the appreciative thanks 
of the council and a request to continue its work, 
taking into aecount suggestions as to text sup- 
phed by various chapters. 

A long and spirited discussion led to a vote 
favoring the use of the old seal of the United 
Chapters rather than the recent seal devised for 
the charters of new associations. 

Non-partieipation in specifie national or inter- 
national problems was by implication set forth 
as the broad poliey of the society in a resolution 
presented from the floor and passed by the 
council. The resolution indicated that the values 
of Phi Beta Kappa ean best be accomplished by 
“recognizing and encouraging scholarship, pri- 
marily in institutions of higher learning” and 
directed “the agencies of the United Chapters to 
secure the express approval of the council before 
adopting any procedure or undertaking any pro- 
gram that may be construed as a departure from 
the society’s traditional activities.” 

The council approved committee reports which 
praised the quarterly magazine, The American 
Scholar, as having “maintained a_ scholarship 
worthy of Phi Beta Kappa”; which advocated 
continuance of The Key Reporter and the Bulle- 
tin for chapter and association officers, and 
which recommended a survey of all publications 
of the society in the interest of correlation and 
economy. The 1940 “Directory” of all Phi Beta 
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Kappa members will be published this fall on 4 
subseription basis without cost or risk to th, 
society. It will contain the names of the 90,000) 
living members and the total of 110,000 elected 
sinee the founding of the society in 1776. 
Finances of the United Chapters were 

ported on by the council committee on finance: 
and by Senator John Kirkland Clark. The 
latter said that approximately one fourth of 1 
goal set for the defense campaign has ly 
reached and that it is “deemed best not to « 


tinue intensive solicitation of funds until inter- 
national and national conditions are more 
settled.” 

The council adopted a minute on the death of 
Dr. John H. Finley, senator and chairman of thi 
Defense Fund Campaign, and joined the Reso- 
lutions Committee in tribute to Dr. Graves, pres- 
ident during the triennium, and in thanks t 
Whitney H. Shepardson, retiring this year as 
treasurer and to Owen D. Young, retiring 
senator. The council stood in honor of the dele- 
gate of Vanderbilt chapter, John T. MeGill, who, 
“89 years young,” is the oldest living member ot 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

The couneil heard with approval the action ot 
the senate in appointing George Dana Graves, 
retired New York banker, as treasurer to suc 
ceed Mr. Shepardson, and also the arrangement 
by which, on a trial basis, Secretary William A. 
Shimer is to serve as a part-time officer of the 
United Chapters and as a part-time professor of 
philosophy and dean of Bucknell University 
The office of assistant secretary-treasurer was 
created, to which Albert B. Tabor, Jr., Brown 
University, ’36, was elected. 

Officers for 1940-43 were elected as follows: 

Dean Marjorie H. Nicolson, Smith College, 
president. 

John Kirkland Clark, New York City, wie 
president. 


Senators for the term 1940-46 were elected as 
follows: 

At large, President Oliver C. Carmichael, Vander 
bilt University; John Kirkland Clark, lawyer, New 
York City; Lincoln Filene, merchant, Boston; Dean 
Christian Gauss, Princeton University; Ex-Presi 
dent Frank P. Graves; President Theodore H. Jack, 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College; Dorothy Ken 
yon, lawyer, New York City; President David A. 
Robertson, Goucher College. Western District, 
Dean Charles B. Lipman, University of California. 
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Central District, Professor Roy C. Flickinger, 
iiversity of Iowa. East Central District, 
Raymond Walters, University of Cincin- 
Viddle Atlantic Division, Professor Miller D 


r, Lafayette College. 


ociety was honored by the designation of 
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August 31 as Phi Beta Kappa Day at the San 
Francisco International Exposition. 
The 1943 eouneil will be held at the College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
RAYMOND WALTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


— RELIABILITY OF THE READING 
GRAPH YIELDED BY THE 
OPHTHALMOGRAPH 


purpose of this discussion is to present 
relating to the reliability of the findings 
re obtained by using the ophthalmograph.' 
manufacturers of the instrument say of it 


the reading graph that it yields: 


ophthalmograph is a portable, binocular eye 
The binocular reading graph, or 
ement photograph, secured in the act of 
rives objective information concerning 
rdination and the form, characteristics, and 

of the The data ob- 


reading habit. so 


| are the symptoms of the reader’s efficiency.? 


le information is available concerning the 
ity and the validity of the reading graph. 
Rothney and Bear have reported reliabil- 
efficients varying from + 0.592 to + 0.720 
ations, regressions and speed (words /min- 
as determined from reading graphs ob- 
In their 


of their findings, these investigators say: 


with the ophthalmograph. 
e figures are not high enough for the pur- 


of individual diagnosis.”* The individuals 


| in this study were freshmen of the class of 


{0 in Dartmouth College. 


( 


present investigation was carried out in 


rockett and Rusk elementary schools, E] 
0, Texas. Reading graphs were obtained for 


pils in the Crockett School, for 24 pupils 


ich half-grade group from Grade High IV 





instrument is manufactured and distributed 
American Optical Company, Southbridge, 
iusetts, 
e Bureau of Visual Seience of the American 
Company, ‘‘The Ophthalmograph—The 
Manual for Controlled Reading,’’ 
Southbridge, Mass.: American Optical Com- 
WS 


oscope 


ury A. Imus, John W. M. Rothney and R. M. 
r, “*An Evaluation of Visual Factors in Read- 
r,’’ pp. 64-65. 


Colle 
lege, 


Hanover, New Hampshire: Dart- 
1938, 





through Grade High VI, and for 118 pupils in 
the Rusk School, 24 pupils in each half-grade 
croup from Grade High LV through Grade Low 
VI, and 22 


was some loss during the photographie work on 


pupils in Grade High VI. There 
one of the two testings, and some pupils were 
absent from school on the second testing because 
of 
graphs for 192 pupils were obtained for use in 
Card IV-C was used in both 
chools for the first testing of pupils in Grade 
High IV; Card IB-B, for the second testing. 
Card V, VI, VII-C: was used in both schools 
for the first testing of pupils in Grades Low V 
through High VI; Card V, VI, VII-A, for the 
second testing. The first testing in the Crockett 
School was done on September 14, 1939; the 
The first test- 


illness or for other reasons. Two reading 


this investigation. 


retesting, on September 15, 1939. 
ing was done in the Rusk School on September 
20 and 21, 1939; the second, on September 25 
and 26, 1939. The photographie work was done 
by one operator, with the assistance of one tech 
nician, and the reading graphs were analyzed 
and tabulated by one person who is expert in 
this work. 

All the pupils 


were obtained were tested with the Los Angeles 


for whom reading graphs 


Elementary Reading Test* or with the El Paso 
Silent Reading Test for Grades Five to Hight.° 
These instruments yield measures of the ability 
of pupils to read printed materials silently with 


comprehension of the meaning of the printed 


matter. The Los Angeles Elementary Reading 
Test was used in testing the pupils in the 


Crockett School, and the El Paso Silent Reading 
Test was used in testing the pupils in the Rusk 
School. 

Grade placement scores were computed, and 

4 Devised by Jessie E. Ingraham and published 
by the California Test Bureau, Los Angeles. 

5 Devised by M. E. Broom, Anna MeGurn and 
Margaret Trachsel, and published by the publie 
schools, El Paso, Texas. 
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the measures were summarized to determine the 
status of the several grade groups. ‘The informa- 
tion is presented in Table I.° 

TABLE I 


READING GRADE PLACEMENT 
Five HALF-GRADES 


SUMMARY OF SCORES IN 


Normal Rain 
. Lal 








Grade N grade _ - Md M o 
place- From To 
nent 
4 13 1.6 2.4 10.2 4.4 4.6 1.0 
5 s 5.4 24 9.1 5.0 5.1 1.4 
6 62 6.4 3.9 10.4 6.4 6.3 1.5 


indicate that these 
pupils are retarded slightly in their ability to 


The measures in Table I 


read silently and to comprehend the meaning of 
printed materials. The normal grade placement 
for each group was determined by obtaining a 
weighted average of the fifth and sixth grade 
pupils, and by using the actual grade placement 
of fourth grade pupils. The grade placement 
scores of the two tests are used in the same total 
distributions, beeause the validity coefficients 
(+ 0.806, N=84, and + 0.783, N=88) indieate 
that they measure the same thing or things to a 
high degree.? 

The writer has pointed out elsewhere that “the 
data yielded by the ophthalmograph indicate 
reading status rather than proficiency in reading. 
Comprehension is not measured adequately, and 
the binoeular reading graph data must be sup- 
plemented by comprehension measures yielded 
by standardized tests.”* The two comprehension 
scores obtained during the two ophthalmograph 
testings of each pupil were averaged, and the 
resulting scores were correlated with the grade 
placement scores yielded by the two standardized 
The coefficient obtained for Grade IV 
pupils (N=43) was + 0.015 = .103; for Grade 
V and VI pupils, +0.096 = .055 (N=149). 
Obviously, the comprehension test used with the 
ophthalmograph test is intended not to yield an 
comprehension; instead, 


tests. 


aecurate measure of 


apparently it is intended merely to motivate the 


6 The grade placement scores for the El Paso 
Silent Reading Test for Grades Five to Eight are 
See M. E. Broom, El Paso 
Schools Standard, 17: 20-21. September, 1939. 

7M. E. Broom, Anna MeGurn and Margaret 
Trachsel, El Paso Schools Standard, 15: 15. Octo- 
ber, 1939. 

8M. E. Broom, ‘‘ Educational Measurements in 
the Elementary Sehool,’’ pp. 188-189. New York: 
MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 1939. 


based on 13,696 eases. 
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pupil to do normal silent reading, i.e., the eom 
prehension test is given to cause the subjects 
actually to read the paragraph in order to per- 
mit the photographing of the eyes during read 
ing. 

The summaries of the four series of measures 
obtained by using the ophthalmograph are give 
in Table II. 

The measures in Table II indieate that only 
the comprehension test is sufficiently diserimina- 
tive; normally from five to six standard-devia- 
tion distanees lie within the range in these four 
score series. The two seore series for fixations 
and for speed (words/minutes) are quite simi 
lar. The difference in the instanees of thes: 
two variables are such as occur due to chanee, as 
evidenced by the small value of the EC, and 
also by the fact that the mean difference is less 
than either PE, Aceording to the EC value, 
the difference between the two series of regres- 
sion measures is not statistically signifieant, and 
yet the mean difference is 5.2 times greater than 
both PE, measures. It would seem that the 
difference is of doubtful significanee. The com- 
prehension mean difference is statistically signiti- 
cant. 

The ophthalmograph test is an individual test. 
At least three measures of reliability should be 
cited in describing the reliability of a test: the 
coefficient of reliability, and the ratios of the 
probable error of measurement to the mean and 
to the standard deviation. Of these latter mea- 
sures, Odell says :° 
... It has been suggested that the probable erro 
of measurement be compared with some other mea 
sure that is indieative of the size or range of scores 
For this purpose two have received 
These are the mean . 
the standard deviation. Each has certain advan- 
tages over the other, so it seems best to give both 
in a complete statement of reliability. 


on the test. 


.. and 


rather common use, 


Elsewhere, Odell indicates that thirty per cent. 
of the available tests have a coefficient of re- 
liability of + 0.90; a ratio of PE, .a,/M of not 
more than 0.05; and a ratio of PE jeas/% ot not 
more than 0.22. Sueh reliability is eompara- 
tively high.?° 

The measures of reliability that were obtained 

9C, W. Odell, ‘‘ Educational Measurement 10 
High Sehool,’’ p. 63. New York: D. Appleton 


Century Company, Ine., 1930. 
10 [bid., p. 65. 
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rABLE II 
SUMMARY MEASURES FOR FOUR VARIABLES MEASURED BY THE OPH IHALMOGRAPH TES N = 192 
‘ Range 
Scor » 
Variable bee sid Md M PE, \ X 
. , From To 
First S4 122 175.5 1S1.0 2.9 60.4 Ded. 
" Second 82 384 179.5 IS1.9 3.2 65.5 6.0 
First 6 104 33-7 TS 1.0 "Oo 57.6 
‘ Second 6 120 38.5 11.5 1.0 20.5 19.4 
First 49 444 150.7 160.0 3.3 67.4 $2.1 
} OO 
Second 58 129 152.8 160.5 aud 67.9 : Pe 
First 50 100 T4.4 70.3 1.0 20.9 29.7 
ehension 1.57 
Seeond 20 100 S0.7 79.1 0.9 1S.5 23.4 


ng the present study are presented in Table = mograph technique. It is the opinion of the 


III. The reliability coefficients cited in Table writer that this procedure will not aceomplish 


[II are higher than are those reported by Imus, the purpose in a satisfactory manner. Instead, 


Rothney and Bear, cited earlier in this discus- the printed card materials used for the subjeets’ 
with the exception of the coefficient to reading during the test should be adequately 
ibility for comprehension. In a preceding — standardized, with attention directed to the 
vraph, it has been pointed out that the com vocabulary difficulty and diversity of the differ 
ehension test is not a valid measuring instru ent selections, and to the equivalence of the 
ent; the evidence in Table III indicates that materials as to fixations, regressions and reading 


s test possesses reliability so low that it should speed. This standardization was not done with 
ver be used alone for the measurement of the cards that are available now; instead mate 


prehension resulting from the silent reading rials that were reasonably similar were selected 


Db 


TABLE III 
MEASURES OF RELIABILITY FOR FOUR VARIABLES MEASURED BY THE OPHTHALMOGRAPH N = 192 





>t » , 
Variable Ty PE, Vr k >) Pe. PE mens PE 
M 
MM eines 793 O18 891 600 19.32 11 1 
tegressions ...... 764 020 S74 645 6.78 17 
a ee es 781 019 8S4 625 21.56 13 i 
iprehension ... 100 048 316 995 12.61 17 64 
printed matter. The reliability of the ophthal for use on alternate cards intended for the test 


ograph card tests for fixations, regressions and ing of individuals of differing maturities.'* The 
ding speed is fairly satisfactory for group — surprising thing is that the present ophthalmo 


surement, but it is such that these tests should graph eard tests show as good reliability as 


ely be used for the measurement of indi they do. 
viduals, although the reliability would permit The following conelusions seem justified by 
the tests to be used for survey testing with groups the data that have been presented : 
pupils. The ophthalmograph is an individual a st. ; 
: l. The reliability coefficients of the tests of 
est, not a group test. : 


: fixations, regressions and reading speed are too | 
Imus, Rothney and Bear!! recommended that a 
: aes in value to permit the use of these measures wi 
e length of selections that are to be read (from; ,gividuals. 
e ecards during the ophthalmograph test) 2. The reliability of the comprehension test is 
uld be inereased from five to seven times their such that this test should never be used fot 
esent length, as a means of inereasing the measurement of comprehension during silent 1 
eliability of the results yielded by the ophthal 12 This information was obtained from correspon 


dence with Mr. J. Y. Taylor dated Deeember 14, 
Loc. cit., p. 84. 1939. 
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yg I m r defeet. however, sinee this and Thinking, Pp. iv+156; Workbook: Pro} 
test 1 | y to motivate the subjects? lems in Keading and Thinking, Pp. iv +136. 
: Maemillan. 1940. 60 cents each. 
aA ! : lancet The Reading and Thinking series was noted jn 
e | nt informa n col ning the re- SCHOOL AND SocieETY, September 7, 1940. 
of the tests is of doubtful value. and the Epcar and NorMA VERNON, Propaganda 
: ‘ sale Analysis, an Annotated Bibliography. Pp. 29 
+ " hy tf thes neasures ) : F —= ‘ee ee 
“ P § Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni 
ably t be known until studies are made in versity, Columbus. 1940. $0.25. 
which the card is used for both the initial test GOODFELLOW, RAYMOND C. and M. HERBERT FRE; 
ind the test of the same individuals, and possibly MAN. Student’s Exercise Book in Junior Bus 
: dardized duplicate and ness Training. Pp. 156. Maemillan. 1940 
; is £ ith $0.60, 
e¢ ( : s ( is are aval » ir se W . saad ’ 
i . : : ra ; © FOr ux _ Intended for use with The Fundamentals of Business 
‘he rraph Training which was listed in SCHOOL AND Socterry, 
. , June 8, 1940. 
While the present eard test materials are not HAWKINS, GAYNELL. Education for Social Under 
, . standing. ». s+20%. 2 rics ssociatir 
ufficiently reliable, they have served edueation ricigare ge Pp en , Americ an. Association 
. ies for Adult Education, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
thre 1 Db ring before the pubhe a better York, N. Y.. 3940. $3.20. 
knowledge of the pproximate r cognition span Programs of case-work and group-work agencies 
: JOHNSON, Roy Ivan, MABEL A. BESSEY and 
that is found at various grade, and maturity . om ; 
ae , 5 7) Monica D. RYAN. Working with Words and 
leve [he presen ecard tests have rendered also Ideas. (Daily-Life English Senior Series, Book 
soit permitting the determination of gross rhree. Pp. xv+413. Illustrated. Ginn. 
; ; = a 1940. $1.48. 
progress made by groups Of pups. rhe writer Aims at the development of the high-school pupil on 
oti] , — whthalmacrs } mee Ff four “‘tronts Sspei aking, r, writing, reading, and lis 
till belies hat the ophthalmograph has defi tening, with particular attention to growth in liter 
nite values as a prognostic and clinical instru- ary appreciation, 
si ons A Ml Saal LANDIS, PauL H. Rural Life in Process. (Me 
ment,’ but it is doubtful whether the full value Graw-Hill Publications in Sociology.) Pp. xviii 
of the instrument will be known until the card 599. Illustrated. McGraw-Hill. 1940. $3.75. 
es, emphasizing the effect of contemporary social forces 
i bmueea he : ve) ventife r ‘ ord- 5 . A by 
test materials have been scien ifically standard on personality, institutions and problems of rural 
: society in the United States, this text integrates and 
ZU, interprets rural life from a functional point of view, 
M. E. Broom presenting it throughout in a cultural perspective 
\ \ SuPI ENDENT LEAO, A. CARNEIRO. A Educacdo nos Estados 
Unidos, Da Chegada do Mayflower aos Dias Pre 
FS n ' 
. Illustrated. Jornal do Com 


M. E. Broom, ‘‘ Edueational Measurements in 
the Elem iry School,’’ p. 189 New York: 
MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 1939. 


PUBL ICATIONS RE CEIVED 


The A rt « Educational F (Publiea 
tions of the Scottish Couneil lo: Recsasth in 
Education, XVII Pp. ix+38. University of 
London Press, Ltd. 1940. 1 

Buss, Evisna F., Jr. Standardized Tests and 
/ ca al Practice. Pp. 29. Published by 
the author, P. O. Box 267, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1940. 
$().75 
La ind economic considerations relative to the 
use of standardized tests in educational practice, 
with a review of present practices and detailed pro- 
posa f the legal regulation of the administration 
of such te 

Bo I ROO! WILLIAM J. and others, De velop- 

Contemporary Civilization (Part 2). 
Pp. xxiii + 805. Illustrated. D. C. Heath. 
1940. $3.75. 
Twenty chapters are organized under the following 
heading Rationalism, Revolution and Romanti- 


Ascendancy of Middle Class Liberalism ; 
The Quest for Unity in the Western World. Part 
III carries the chronicle to the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict and the Nazi conquest of Poland. 

and GLADYS L. Persons. Work- 
Reading and Thinking, 
Practices in Reading 


cism The 


ER, STELLA 8S, 


book: Ex} 


veriences in 


Pp. iv+ 154: Wookbook: 


sentes. Pp. 100. 
mercio, Rodrigues and Cia., Avenida Rio Branco 
n. 117, Rio de Janeiro. 1940. 

What Plight the Farmer: 
Farm Furrows, Cornelia, 


LEWIS, MARY GAILLARD. 
Pp. 32. Published by 
Ga. 1940. $0.25. 

A study of agricultural economies, 1933-1940 

SCHOENCHEN, GusTAvV G. The Activity School, A 

Basie Philosophy for Teachers. Pp. x+ 359. 
Longmans, Green. 1940. $2.50. 
A summary and interpretation of the theory of the 
activity school, as set forth by an Austrian student 
of educational theory, Edward Burger (1872-1988), 
especially in his “Arbeitspiidagogik,” 1914 (revised 
and enlarged second edition, 1923). A biographi 
eal sketch of Burger is included as an appendix. 

A Selective List of Periodicals of General Interest 
Published in Latin America. Pp. 28. <A pub 
lication (multigraphed) of the Division of In 
tellectual Cooperation, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 1940. 

AugusTA and Kate M. Monro. 
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TAINTOR, SARAH 
English for American Youth (American You 
Series, THoMAS H. Briaes, editor). Pp. xviil+ 
550. Illustrated. Maemillan. 1940. $1.68. 
The ultimate objective of this text is to fit the pupil 
for life activities. Intended for the use of pupils 
on an age level above the junior-high-school grades, 
and especially for persons of the non-academic type 

Young Workers and Their Jobs 

1986, a Survey in Six States. (Bureau Publi- 

cation No. 249, U. S. Department of Labor.) 

Pp. v+95. Washington: Government Printing 

Office. 1940. $0.15. 
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